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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AND YOUNG ENGLAND. 


HAT striking speech by the Prince of Wales in the 
Guildhall of London—the speech in which the Prince 
first compelled the English people to recognise that he 
had an emphatic mind of his own—showed that the 
Imperial Tour had impressed two lessons upon him. 

The first was that British traders and manufacturers must ‘‘ wake 
up” if Great Britain is not to lose her commercial supremacy ; 
and the second, which is our immediate concern, was that, ina 
world where intellect is not yet entirely omnipotent, we must look 
to the bodily strength of our boys, and train them in habits of 
discipline, lest strong nations should enter and wrest our heritage 
from us. All those Antipodean statesmen who are amongst us 
now—lusty Mr. Seddon of New Zealand; eloquent and sympa- 
thetic Mr. Barton of Australia; hearty Sir John Forrest, the 
Commonwealth’s patriotic Minister of Defence—will remember 
how on the race-course at Flemington, on the beautiful review 
eround near Sydney, at Wellington and at Auckland, the Heir 
Apparent showed his eager and personal delight in the cadet 
system which prevails universally in that part of the Empire. It 
is indeed a grand system for many reasons, but best of all because 
it makes a peace-loving race formidable, and thereby discourages 
others from menace or aggression. Some day, perhaps, it may 
be our system also, for Mr. Brodrick only postponed considera- 
tion of the subject when it was raised during the war. In the 
meanwhile it is the duty of every sound Englishman to support 
by every means in his power those organisations for the training 
ot our rising generation which have been set going by the enter- 
prise and public spirit of private persons. Experience has 
shown, not once or twice in this fair island’s story, that he who 
waits for the Government to do its duty may wait long indeed. 
How far, for example, would the fathers of the National Rifle 
Association have proceeded if they had waited for the aid of 
Government ? To prepare the way for the authorities, to make 
the rough places plain and the crooked straight, to compel 
Government to see that the road to a good end can be traversed 
—that has always been the way of patriotic Englishmen. 

That also, as our Colonial brothers will see with satisfaction, 
is the way of the Prince of Wales. Hedged in as he is by the 
obstacles inseparable from his exalted position, he can perhaps 
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do less in the way of positive work than many men of ‘ess rank: 
but, on the other hand, his sincere patronage of a :iovemen 
means more than that of any living Englishman ex: ept King 
Edward. Public opinion would resent a speech by tle Duke of 
Cornwall and York in support of a Cadets Bill in the House of 
Lords, although such a speech would certainly be beter spoken 
than most of the orations heard in that august assembly ; but all 
the people welcome the pains which the Prince of W «les takes 
and the sacrifices of personal convenience which he ndergoes, 
for no other purpose than to push forward every kind of 
unofficial movement calculated to improve the physique of the 
rising generation, or to train the youth of our country 
in habits of discipline. It is impossible not to observe that. 
while there were plenty of attractions elsewhere, the Prince of 
Wales has spent the last two Saturdays in active participation 
in movements of the kind and tendency which have been 
indicated. Gn June 7th he and the Princess witnessed, at the 
Albert Hall, some really heartening displays by about 500 
children from elementary schools who have been trained in the 
course drawn up by Colonel Malcolm Fox, the late chief 
of all things gymnastic at Aldershot. A week later he rode 
out on to the Horse Guards’ Parade for the purpose of 
reviewing some 12,000 lads belonging to various Boys’ Brigades, 
In the first case the children, girls and boys, looked clean 
and healthy and vigorous under the kindly roof of the great 
building. It needed merely a glance at their bright faces and 
the alert carriage of their bodies to see that they were as different 
as possible from the ordinary children of the streets. In the second 
meeting-place the lads were muddy and draggled, for it had rained 
all the morning and they had no great-coats. But their step was 
brisk and alert, the eyes which they turned to the right as they 
passed the saluting base were bright, and their little bodies 
were upright. They had some of the soldier’s pride, some of 
that esprit de corps which is the making of men. They forgot all 
about the rain of the morning and the mud which was still there; 
they remembered only that the Prince of Wales had donned his 
Fusilier’s uniform in their honour, that the stat. of the Home 
District had honoured him and them in like fashion, and they 
stepped out bravely for the honour of the Boys’ Brigade, the 
London Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade, the Church Lads 
Brigade, or the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, as the case might be. 
It was good indeed to see the Prince of Wales and them. It 
was good aiso to see among the spectators men of the type of 
the Bishop of London; bishops and preachers of the gospel of 
Peace, who know the value of manhood. 

Here were potential soldiers in the making ; here were 
muscles being moulded and trained, and that at the right age, in 
the best possible fashion. That in itself was reason enough and 
to spare for supporting these movements, for the story of the 
late war, and of recruiting for it, had revealed some sad defects 
in the physique of young Englishmen. Lord Meath had 
electrified his hearers at the Albert Hall a week before that. 
Out of 11,000 men who volunteered from the Manchester 
district for service at the front, 8,000 had been rejected as 
physically unfit, and 1,000 only had been accepted for the 
Regular Army, the rest being relegated to the Militia. That 
surely is an evil which all means should be taken to combat. 
But there remains a stronger reason of the social kind for 
encouraging the Lads’ Drill Associations, the Boys’ Brigades, 
and every organisation of the kind. They quicken the intelli- 
gence. Sir Joseph Whitworth used to say that a workman who 
had been drilled was worth substantially more than one who had 
not, by reason of his promptitude in obedience. But above all 
they provide a healthy and useful occupation for hands and limbs 
which would otherwise be idle, with the usual and _ proverbial 
result. The “ loafer,” abhorred of vigorous Cecil Rhodes, is the 
greatest enemy of society that exists, and equally pernicious 10 
every stratum. In the lowest he becomes the “ Hooligan,” the 
member of a reckiess gang of young ruffians who make life a 
terror to the quiet citizen, until the law is roused to repress 
them savagely fora while. But the “loafer” becomes a Hooligan 
only because he is allowed to be a “loafer.” Find an outlet for 
his energy, say the Bishop of London and others who have 
devoted much of their lives to the subject, and he is quite likely 
to become a useful servant of his King and of his country. Phat 
is the last and best recommendation of the movements in which 
the Prince of Wales consistently shows his personal interest, and 
that interest, so shown, should surely be of good omen for the 
future of the nation. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


OR this week our frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Helen 
} Vincent, the daughter of the first Earl of Fe. sham. In 
1890 she married Sir Edgar Vincent, whose country home 
Esher Place, Surrey, pictures of which have alread’ appeared wo 
Country Lire. On page 805 will be found a pvrtrait of the 
Duchess of Montelano, who has been a prominent ember of the 
Spanish Court of late years. 
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HAT is likely to puzzle the historians of the 
Transvaal War is the number of the Boer forces. 
Last November Mr. Brodrick stated that there 
were about 10,000 Boers in the field, and when 
the war broke out it was estimated that we had only 
17,000 men against us. Yet the surrenders up to the end of last 
week numbered 16,500; we have taken nearly 40,000 prisoners ; 
and the number of those killed or placed hors de combat is a 
matter of guess. Again, when the tide of fortune turned against 
the Boers, there naturally followed a dispersal of the soldiers of 
fortune who had been attached to their services. A little con- 
sideration of these facts will show that our task at no time could 
have been so easy aS some critics would have had us believe. 
The curious informal army of the Boers never was organised on 
the lines of a European force, and it is doubtful if the leaders 
themselves guessed its true dimensions. Nor does there seem 
to be any data now for arriving at more than a haphazard 
conclusion. We do not know, and probably never shall, the 
exact strength of the enemy marshalled against us. 

There is not a doubt that among the most interesting 
features of the peace-making that is going forward so satisfactorily 
between Briton and Boer must be the comparison that each is 
now able to make of the views of the other with his own about 
battles and incidents of the campaign in which they have taken a 
common, though an opposed, part. To see the situation from the 
other point of view always is interesting, and it may well be that 
there will be revelations full of the unexpected element on both 
sides. A friendly feeling of course does not dispense with the 
necessity of a vast deal of work, by Lord Milner and the rest of 
the authorities, in promoting the resettlement of the country, 
but it is the essential underlying condition of successful resettle- 
ment. In the far future we may have trouble with the Boers 
and their Kaffir servants. The conditions of semi-slavery in 
which the latter have been kept are not to be endured under 
British rule, and already of old we have had trouble on that 
score. It is foolish to go halfway to meet such trouble, no 
doubt, but, on the other hand, there is no true wisdom in letting 
itcome upon us and find us unprepared. 

Outside Westminster Abbey hideousness reigns supreme. 
Inside it and the annexe the good taste displayed by Lord Esher 
and the Office of Works is in delightful contrast. The annexe, 
absolutely necessary, and far more worthy than anything of the 
kind has been at previous coronations, is spacious, and it has 
latticed windows, fine tapestries, and a splendid collection of 
armour from the Tower chosen by the King’s Armourer. In 
the Abbey itself all possible care has been taken to seat some 
6,000 persons with as little interference as possible with the 
architectural outline of the interior. The nave is absolutely 
clear, and all the stands, draped in blue and gold velvet, are 
behind the columns. The transepts are necessarily blocked 
with stands in two storeys. But the middle space, or theatre, 
is ample and imposing, and peeresses may reassure themselves 
as to the space allowed to them. Their special chairs, which 
are of a pretty Chippendale model and branded with an 
inscription, are of ample dimensions, and will give them more 
toom than they have often been compelled to occupy. at 
dinner-parties. 








For some time good people have been saying that General 
de Wet would be the lion of the Coronation season if he were 
but amongst us. ‘There were also at one time those who stoutly 
averred that he was an Englishman, without the smallest justifi- 
cation. But now he has made himself more popular than ever 
by frank recognition of the good old English principle that no 
boys, or men, are better friends than those who have fought a 
quarrel out. These were his words in a camp of refugees at 
Vinburg : 

“T say that our Government is the British Government, and I am now 
under that Gor ronment, as I fought until there was no more hope. However 
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bitter it was, it was time to lay down our arms, and I advise you to te faithful 
to our new Government. Perhaps it is hard tor you to hear from my mouth 
the announcement that we have a new Government, but God has decided thus, 
and we were obliged to part with our cause, which we have upheld for two 
years and eight months. As a Christian people God now demands us to be 
faithful to our new Government. I heartily thank my sisters for their allegiance 
and faith in our cause. Let us submit to God’s decision over myself and my 
people, and I beg you to serve our new Government faithfully with myself and 
Burghers.” 

It was a noble and (need we hesitate to say it?) a Christian 
utterance. 

The rush to South Africa has already begun, especially 
as regards the Continent, from Germany and Russia. Probably 
the greatest rush from England will begin just after the 
Coronation, particularly of those who go merely to visit the 
scene of the late war. Then, far-sighted proprietors about the 
places of especial interest will reap a long-expected reward, for 
in numbers of cases the ravages of shot and shell, the under- 
ground shelters, and the improvised barricades have been preserved 
with the greatest care, just as they appeared after the fiercest 
cannonades had taken place, in anticipation of a large aftermath 
of benefits to be reaped from the systematic fleecing of sightseers 
expected to flock to South Africa after the conclusion of the war. 


Though not as a rule accepting offerings of the kind, it is 
pleasant to note that the Prince and Princess of Wales have 
made an exception in favour of what must be to the Royal 
children a delightful gift from the Van Dwellers’ Association and 
Showmen of the United Kingdom. It takes the form of a 
miniature carriage, after the style of those in use in Queen 
Anne’s reign, with silver-plated harness, and a pair of periectly 
matched Shetland ponies. This equipage should be the means 
of many delightful airings about the grounds, as it is just 
sufficiently large to accommodate the children. 

There is no end to the number of black and white artists 
who tried their hands over the arduous task of reproducing an 
impression of the great Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul's, but 
of all those which have come under our notice that by Mr. S. 
Begg in the I/lustrated London News is the most successful. Many 
artists have given us the central group, showing the King and 
Queen, with more or less success as a matter of portraiture ; but 
none have produced so comprehensive a picture as that of Mr. 
Begg, in which the idea of the vast space under the dome and in 
the nave of the National Cathedral is rendered, and one sees the 
huge congregation, and the whole is living and real. 

On July 7th the annual show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society will be opened at Carlisle. The Coronation festivities by 
then will have concluded, and it has been announced that many 
representatives who are coming from our Colonies to take part 
in them intend afterwards to go North for the purpose of viewing 
the exhibition. With promptitude and courtesy the first of our 
agricultural associations has announced that every possible 
attention will be paid to these distinguished visitors, and indeed 
the opportunity is one not to be missed. The advantages are 
mutual. Breeders in the Mother Country have excellent 
markets in our dominions beyond the seas, and will be only too 
delighted to show to our Colonial representatives the choicest 
animals from their studs, herds, and flocks. We, on the other 
hand, buy enormous quantities of agricultural produce from the 
Colonies, and it may be well worth the consideration of the latter 
whether or not to be regularly represented in the annual shows 
of the Royal. This will become easier now that a permanent 
site for the show has been acquired. No doubt were it donea 
certain number of Colonial agriculturists would be certain to visit 
this country each year when they could fulfil a double purpose— 
viz., attend to the sale of their goods and also buy what animals 
they needed for the improvement of their own livestock. 


The Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association has just 
awarded its prizes to shepherds, and the results are extremely 
interesting as showing what prcportion the lambs of a flock 
ought to bear to the parent ewes. Not long ago we statéd that, 
vaguely speaking, if the flock-master had at the end of the season 
one lamb for every ewe he ought to be satisfied. The prize 
results are somewhat better than this, but not so much so as to 
discredit our estimate. In flocks of 600 and over Colonel 
Hanning-Lee’s shepherd won with 733 lambs to 596 ewes 
remaining (ten ewes having died), or 123 per cent. of the ewes. 
In the second class, Mr. Scott Murray’s shepherd came out top 
with a proportion of 136 lambs to 100 ewes. The winner in the 
third class (100 to 300 ewes) got a percentage of 134, but taking 
all the competing flocks, the average of lambs reared was 1r7 
to every 100 ewes, which must be considered very satisfactory 
indeed. The association is doing very good work in encouraging 
shepherds by the offer of these prizes. 


There was much disappointment at tne British Dairy 
Farmers’ Conference that Lady Warwick was not well enough 
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to read her promised paper on “The Marketing of Dairy Pro- 
duce.”” Miss La Mothe, the sub-warden of the Warwick Hostel 
at Reading, read a paper in which a chief feature was an indict- 
ment of the Government for apathy and negligence in helping 
the farmers to dispose of their produce. Foreign Governments 
were less apathetic, sending experts to find out what the English 
markets wanted, and thus cutting out home produce. Doubtless 
there are grounds for the indictment. British Governments 
invariably take “ short views.” 


Mr. Edward Fitch, chairman of the party of agriculturists 
that lately has returned from Hungary, after a tour of inspection 
of various farming interests in that country, writes a letter to the 
Times for the purpose of expressing the appreciation of the party 
of the extreme courtesy and friendliness with which it generally 
was received. In the course of the letter he mentions as 
‘-amazing ” the number of ‘excellent horses”’ that were seen in 
the Hungarian breeding establishments. He remarks also on ‘‘the 
complete measures taken by the State to foster in every way all 
agricultural developments and improvements, especially in their 
well-managed State stud farms.” Mr. Fitch carefully abstains 
from drawing direct comparisons, but the surprise with which 
his party seems to have viewed these things is a comment in 
itself on the perhaps less perfect manner in which our own 
matters agricultural, especially in the very important department 
of horse-breeding, are conducted under Government. 


LABURNUM. 


Out on the doubtful air of June 
A new sweet breath is breathed this noon. 
In city yard and noisy square, 
Laburnum loosens her gold bair, 
As once Rapunzel did to bring 
Up to her tower the climbing king. 
Acacia has no flower to show, 
Yellow as wax, or white as snow; 
She cannot catch the sunlight yet, 
In silver or in golden net. 
The only golden tree stands here, 
Triumphant in the softening year. 
June’s birds have scarcely learned her nate, 
So little while ’tis since she came. 
But the laburnum heard her pass, 
Soft-footed on the sprouting grass, 
And did not pause a day in doubt, 
But shook her golden blossoms out. 
NORA CHESSON. 


A rainy June is one of the disappointments of life, and 
threatens to be unusually so this year. Farmers are going back 
to the dreadful 1879 for a parallel. They date from it the 
beginning of the long depression. Just now they see a rank 
erowth in all green crops, and hope against hope that a few 
sunny days will come to enable them to save the hay crop which 
they should now be cutting. Excessive moisture is bad for all 
young stock, lambs, calves, and foals. It is equally bad for 
game. Indeed, the old proverb-maker was right when he 
declared that ‘‘ Drouth never yet brought dearth to England.” 
All the really bad years have been years of copious rain. Nor 
must we forget to sympathise with those who lament the wet 
June for other than pecuniary reasons. There is the tired week- 
ender who finds the golf-course, where it is not of the consistency 
of cream, showing new water hazards where such hazards should 
not be, the rivers where he wished to fish up to the bank and 
running like mountain torrents. Even the Janes in which he 
would fain see and smell the briar rose are, as Mr. Mantilini might 
have said, ‘‘demned moist and unpleasant.” As to those who 
are to see the Coronation, imagination shudders at what they 
may encounter. 


The attendance at the Duchess of Sutherland’s ‘‘at home” 
at Stafford House for the sale of Harris, Lewis, and Sutherland 
tweeds did not look as if the public and its fashionable leaders 
had been greatly frightened by the long and amusing corre- 
spondence initiated by “J.C. B.” on the insanitary conditions 
in which he states that the homespuns are produced. Perhaps 
it is more than likely that the somewhat heated discussion has 
served as the most splendid advertisement of these products 
of the ** black houses” of the Outer Hebrides. Indeed, one is 
tempted to speculate whether, after all, the whole business 
may not have been artfully engineered to that end by the cryptic 
“]. C. B.,” whom, on that view, we may suppose to have a 
large interest in the sale of the homespuns so celebrated through 
his letters. 


When some few years ago the first international match at 
chess was played by telegraph the arm-chair commutator drew 
attention to the wonder of it. A number of English players in 
a London eating-house opposed a similar number from New 
York as conveniently as if the opponents had been seated 
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vis-a-vis. Mr. Pillsbury and Mr. Blackburne, we believe, created 
the record. Move and reply were cabled in less ‘ian typo 
minutes. But now even that wonder has been outdone. Lag 
week a match was played at sea between the Campani« and the 
Philadelphia, separated by eighty miles. Familiarity can scarcely 
lessen the wonder of this feat. Players so far apart, with po 
visible or material line of ccm.nunication, were able to « ngage in 
the most intellectual of pastimes. The game happened to pe 
interrupted and seems to need adjudication, as one vessel . laimeda 
win and the other a draw; but, whatever the result, it deserves 
to be chronicled as the first chess contest conducted by wireless 
telegraphy. 


From the Board of Trade’s Labour Gazette it would appear 
that ‘‘employment in May showed little change on the whole as 
compared with April,” and that, ‘as compared with a year ago, 
there has been an improvement in the textile and _ pig-irop 
industries, but a decline in the engineering and ship-building 
trades.’ It seems, therefore, fair to assume that we have got 
over a period of depression very easily as compared, for instance, 
with Germany, and the change of affairs in South Africa is now 
bound to help in the recovery. We have there a country of 
undeveloped agricultural resources, and rich both in coal and 
iron, so that we may fairly expect under a settled Government 
both more activity on the farms and the speedy establishment of 
manufactures. For the moment shares show a tendency to 
fall, but the meaning is only that dealers foresaw, and, perhaps, 
too fully discounted, the terms; it affords no true index to South 
African prospects. At the most moderate estimate South Africa 
is bound to help the swing back of the pendulum from the 
stagnation of the past three or four years. 


Apropos of Mr. Seton-Karr’s enquiry in the House of 
Commons as to the protection of African big game, we may 
point out that it has been urged in more than one paper that the 
Colonial Premiers shall come to some agreement with the 
Colonial Office on the general question of game protection. They 
know the particular difficulties in each country and dominion. 
But there is no body of general information which could be used 
to get some general principles out of. It will be found that 
though the cases differ, the difficulties and their possible remedies 
come under classes, and that the experience of one colony or 
territory is often almost identical with that which another has 
undergone perhaps twenty or thirty years earlier. There is an 
old rhyme pointing out how individuals are 


‘* By sad experience tauzht 
That Nature’s laws must not be set at naught.” 


This is eminently true of the killing off of big game by armed 
natives, skin-hunters, and unscrupulous sportsmen. Per contia, 
if Greater Britain will take counsel even at the eleventh hour 
much may still be done. 


To give a case in point, both as to the wicked destruction 
now going on, and the kind of game we still possess, in the 
Cape Times not long ago appeared as an item of news thata 
German-American ‘“‘ sportsman ’’ had come down from the North 
with ten tons of ‘‘trophies’—the skins, heads, and horns of 
slaughtered big game. He must have been doing this in the 
North-west, beyond and westward of the seat of war. Again, the 
Zoological Society of New York have just issued a report on the 
frightful devastation of the game of Alaska, which abuts on 
British Columbia and the North-west Territories, where the game 
is, no doubt, being destroyed in the same way. The littie Sitka 
deer are slaughtered by thousands for their skins, which are sold 
at about sixpence each! ‘+ Orders” are placed for moose heads 
and caribou heads, and the Indians shoot all they can on the 
chance of getting an extra fine head. The great Kadiah bears 
are almost wiped out, and the white mountain sheep are reduced 
from hundreds to tens. 


From the mine of information in Sir Harry Johnstou’s 
magnificent work on the Uganda Protectorate the following 
views of the comparative brains of certain animals is remarkable. 
A young elephant became in two days as tame as a dog. lt 
would follow him into his house and touch and smell all the 
articles in it. It was fed with a bottle, and almost at once learned 
to take the bottle in its trunk, put it into its mouth, and suck the 
contents. The baboons he considers a link between human brains 
and those of the common monkey. They could easily be taught 
to become sentinels, and could be made useful about a house 
other ways. He also noticed the female chimpanzees were 
extremely jealous of the negro women if they came near the male 
chimpanzees. He found one tribe of Africans who were quite 
keen on the idea of training both elephants and zebras. Unior- 
tunately the young ones caught could not thrive on corn muci. 
It gave them incurable dysentery, and they died. 
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“Here all is planted; in my country all grows wild; the 
trees, the grass so high a man is hidden in it. Here the grass is 
so rich, and the cows, though the same colour, give double the 
quantity o! milk.” Thus Lewanika, King of the Barotse, during 
avisit to the sweet West Country, and a very interesting potentate 
Lewanika turns out to be. His manners at table are excellent, 
but he will not permit anybody to sit beside him, which will 
be inconvenient to those who wish to secure him for public 
dinners. [He took a healthy interest in the Reading Show, and, 
like a former owner of Hatfield, he desires the railway to run 
through his territory, but not through the valley in which he 
lives. Ihe only thing we have against him is that he pushed 
aside an illustrated paper offered to him in the train, saying he 
could see that at any time, but that was not the case in regard 
to the things he was passing. Perhaps, however, the paper was 
not CouNTRY LiFe; or it may be he kept it for a leisure moment. 

How many people are aware that the common stonecrop 
(Sedum tectorum) is known as the thunder-flower in the Lake 
District, as dunderblomen in Belgium, and as fleur de tonnerre 
at Arras? The Garden has unearthed from the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, where the stray reader would hardly have been likely to 





find it, an interesting little story in this connection. ‘* When 


pedestrianising in company with a brother pharmacist (since 
deceased) we admired a fine display on the roof and outbuildings 
ofafarmhouse. The tenant, an aged but hale and hearty lady 
of primitive manners, volunteered the information that a building 
was thereby protected from thunder-storms, and that ‘ this very 
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house was saved by its intervention. In my grandfather’s time 
the lightning struck the roof and turned the thunder-flower all 
to a je.ly; but the house was saved, and that’s why it is called 
thunder-flower.’”’ Thereupon the Garden very sensibly suggests 
that the stonecrop, being succulent and full of water, may really 
be a natural lightning conductor. There is no reason in life 
why the explanation should not be correct, and it is certainly 
very interesting that science should come to the rescue of legend 
and poetical fancy in this instance as in so many others. 


Some impatient Anglicans will have read with interest that 
the New Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster is not to be 
solemnly opened and consecrated until it has been freed from 
debt, and they will be disposed to regret that the like law is not 
operative in relation to their own Church. Before the writer at 
this moment lies what may be described as a common form of 
clerical appeal. The vicar of his parish asks for money on the 
ground that he has made himself personally responsible for 
sundry additions to the parish church which have been, in the 
writer's judgment, unnecessarily made of late. One pictures 
the reverend gentleman suffering judgment under Order XIV., 
and his goods and chattels sold by the sheriff if the parishioners 
do not come to the rescue. But is this kind of thing really fair 
to the parishioners? Of course, where there is a great and 
crying need, the case may bear a different aspect; but, 
after all, the form of the appeal need not distress anybody, 
for who ever heard of a clergyman being “sold up” for a 
church debt ? 








THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 


ICHMOND HORSE SHOW 

as an aquatic festival was 

a distinct success so far as 

the first day’s proceedings 

were concerned, though from 

an exhibitor’s point of view it was some- 
what disappointing to see the animals 
ploughing their way through a sea of 
mud, and the judging operations 
being conducted amidst a steady drizzle, 
which occasionally developed into a 
torrent of rain. Consequently, the at- 
tendance was practically m/, and not 
only was a good day’s amusement 
denied the public, but the ‘“‘gate,”’ which 
at Richmond is always good, must have 
sunk to the level of that of a second-rate 
one-day show. So far as the merits of the 
horses—the harness classes in particular 
—were concerned, there was, however, 
every cause for satisfaction, but whethe1 
itwas due to the rain, or some other 
cause, it must be admitted that some 
of the decisions of the judges did not 
exactly coincide with the ideas of 
practical experts assembled at the ring side. The champion 
honours of the harness section, both single and double, fell 
tor. C, J. Wertheimer, the former by the aid of Forest 
King, a nine year old gelding, a light middled, leggy stamp of 
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horse, but a very high mover in front, who for the first 
eight years of his existence had appeared in the Hackney 
stallion classes at certain shows with varied success. That 
he is a fine actioned horse in front there can be no two 
opinions, but it is a very moot point 
whether an extravagant fore action is 
all that is required in a harness horse, 
and consequently there were many 
present who considered that Mr. 
Howard’s Coronation, in the novice 
class, and Mr. T. D. John’s Heathfield 
Squire, in the open one, both animals 
which looked like work, although they 
moved, were far nearer to. their 
conqueror than the out-and-out sticklers 
for knee action seemed to think. The 
partiality of the judges for quality and 
action at the expense of other equine 
virtues was, however, further demon- 
strated in the 14h. to 15h. class, in 
which Mr. T. D. John won with Lady 
Windsor, a rather weedy type of mare, 
who certainly can use her legs, though she 
fails to carry her head properly, whilst 
such a good horse as Mr. Cunard’s 
Hawthorn Marvel only obtained the 
reserve, Mrs. Batt’s Lady Nell, a 500- 
guinea mare under the hammer, a 
commendation, and Mr. F. J. Batchelor’s 
Wild Agnes, a well-known winner in the 
best of company, no honour at all. Of 
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course, the ancient fot /omines, tot sententie dictum will always 
prevail to a greater or less extent in cases which are determined 
by human judgment; but for all that it can scarcely be 
contended that the Richmond decisions can have taught the 
public much upon the subject of harness horses, unless it be 
that fore-action is the one object to be attained. 

The hack classes were excellent, Mr. F. V. Gooch of 
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Windsor experiencing a wonderfully good time of it in connection 
with this section. His chestnut gelding Badminton is a 
particularly good-looking five year old, with wonderful shoulders 
and most perfect manners, though his hind action at the canter 
does not entirely conform with our ideas of perfection. At the 
same time, he won the Saddle Horse Cup easily enough from 
Mr. Frank Haines’s Hilmarton, the winner in the covert hack 
class, and quite the beau-ideal of what that class of animal 
should be; and Miss Violet Haines’s cob, Dolly Gray, a 
beautiful lady’s hack, but by no means unlucky all the same, 
to deleat Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s bay Reward, when they met in 
the under 15h. class, the latter being just as smart and sporting 
looking a pony as could be wished for. The hunters were a good 
lot, Mr. Stoke’s powerful stable being strongly represented, 
though Mr. Cory’s o!d Dublin champion, Gendarme, was 
successful in retaining the position of champion, in which he was 
succeeded by Mr. Selwood’s bay, Huntsman, a very fine mover, 
which came out and won in the novice class. 

There could be no two opinions concerning the correctness 
of the decision which awarded Mr. Wertheimer’s Jubilee King 
and Hopwood Squire the leading position in a strong tandem 
class, as they form an idea 
team, each of them being a 
superb mover, whilst the fact 
that one possesses a little more 
quality than the other, renders 
him fit to lead his more sub- 
stantially built companion. 
The pace and action class, as a 
matter of course, brought 
American animals to the fore, 
Mr. Walter Winans winning 
with the bay Little Tobe, which 
certainly knows the way to 
move his legs, whilst Mr. Harry 
Simms came next with Piloteer, 
the grey gelding which has been 
at the head of so many classes 
of the kind, third honours being 
bestowed upon Mrs. White- 
house’s Silverton, a pace and 
action animal certainly, but a 
very lucky horse on the first 
day of the show, when he 
defeated some far better look- 
ing ones in the single novice 
class. 

The Richmond show-yard 
adapts itself so well to the 
leaping competitions which are so generally popular, that much 
regret was expressed at the condition of the ground, which 
became so cut up at the jumps that no reliable test of the 
respective merits of the horses could be arrived at. It might 
be suggested, therefore, that in the interests of sport the obstacles 
might be made wider, so that there would be a chance of sounder 
ground on the take-off and landing side. 


W. A. Rouch. 
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RACING NOTES. 


HERE is no week in the whole racing season which © n compare 
with the Ascot Week. From whichever point of view one Jogk 
at it, it stands alone. As a social function it marks the heigh 
of the London Season, and is the occas‘on for a br llia gathering 

with which no other can compare. That half those who go to Ascot know 
absolutely nothing about rec ng, and care less 
does not detract from its briiliance ; it merely 
either imuses or maddens the ‘acing man, 
according to his temperament. The vast 
amount of money given in s'akes and the Prestige 
attaching to a win at Ascot invariably attract the 
best horses of the year, and the racing is always 
worth seeing. The pity has always been that it 
has been so hard to see, unless one is a holder of 
a Roval Enclosure ticket. — This is said to haye 
been put right in the new stands, and we are 
promised that we shall all be able to see the 
finishes, and that there is now room in the 
Paddock to see the horses in comfort. Whether 
this be so or not we shall know by the time 
these lines are in the readers’ hands. If itis 
so, Ascot will indeed be a paradise. The 
“‘going” at Ascot has frequently  militated 
against sport. Ina dry year it becomes cruelly 
hard, and owners are not to be wondered at if 
they shrink from risking valuable horses in long. 
distance races when the course is like a turnpike 
road. The rain, which has so spoiled our 
tempers of late, has effectually prevented any 
fear of hard going, and from the nature of the 
soil it is impossible for Ascot ever to be reglly 
heavy ; so we may expect large fields, especially 
for the Gold Cup, for which three | ighly-fancied 
Copyright French competitors have arrived, in Codoman, 

Cheri, and La Camargo, while Cap and 
Bells II. and King’s Courier are American-bred competitors. Good as the 
French form is, I cannot fancy that the Gold Cup will this year cros; 
the Channel. 

Sceptre in the Grand Prix did not do so well as in the Derby, which was 
not altogether to be wondered at, for in the first place she had probably a better 
class of horses to meet, and in the second place the journey by sea and land, 
coming on top of the excessive strain to which she has been subjected, was 
enough to put any animal off its best form. Good mare as she undoubtedly is, 
she is not a machine, and no horse can go on being raced, as she has been, 
without a bre:kdown, either in sinew, temper, or health. That she will not be 
pulled out again at Ascot is, I am sure, the hope of every good sportsman. 
A high-class three year old should not be treated as if it was a 450 selling. 
plater over hurdles. 

The race for the Grand Prix seems to have been a very severe one, Kizil 
Kourgan winning only by a narrow margin, with a dead heat for second place. 
Sceptre could get no nearer than sixth, The result of this would be to make the 
French form generally to be a good bit better than the English form, if we were 
sure Sceptre was at her best and did her best. That she did not do her best in 
the Derby seems to be generally accepted, and we have yet to hear what her 
connections have to say about Sunday’s race. It will therefore be wiser not to 
exaggerate the value of the French horses too much when they meet our best at 
subsequent meetings, though it will not do to under-rate them. Bumping and 
boring seem to have been as prevalent this season in France as on this side o 
the Channel, and called for a strong caution from the Stewards to the jockeys 
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PRESENTING CUPS TO THE HUNTERS. — 


° ° . : on 
before the race. Luckily nothing of the kind took place in the race % 


Sunday. 
Sport during the past week was enjoyed under adverse apes" 
heavy going, terrific downpours of rain, and a dull, cheerless, zy atmospnet 
which rendered it very difficult to see anything. It is in westher such as + 
have suffered from this season that one learns the advantages of good cok urs 
which can be seen. No one can mistake the ‘‘all scarlet ” of Lord Decies, = 
dark blue and yellow cap of Mr. de Rothschild, the black anc white belt 4 
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cap of Lord Stanley, the yellow and black cap of the Duke of Westminster, the 
Eton blue of Lord Cadogin, and the orange and white braid of Sir R. Waldie 
Griffith, the last being one of the very best to see. But in such a ligat as we 
had last week who can distinguish such jackets as white, pink sleeves, 
belt, and cap, white, cherry sleeves, collar, and cap, primrose, pink sleeves and 
cap, mauve, primrose sleeves, French grey with gold braid, cerise sleeves, dark 
bluecap ? That it is exceedingly difficult to devise a new set of colours that will not 
trench on anyone else’s prerogatives is undoubtedly true, and one is tempted by 
what the ladies call a ‘* sweetly pretty ” jacket, but those who yield to this 
‘emptation are liable to suffer agonies when trying to pick out a horse from a 
crowd half a mile off on a bad day. 

At Lingfield the first race was productive of trouble, for Lord Ebury 
and Colonel Piggott suspended Randall and reported him to the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club. That there was something peculiar in the way 
Racine, the second, was ridden must have been pretty obvious, for it was 
immediately the subject of considerable comment, but as I did not see the race 
[ cannot express any opinion on the merits The matter was subsequently 
enquired into by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, who acquitted Randall of 
any dishonest intention, but considered the Linzfiell Stewards justified in the 
action they had taken. Not a very satisfactory verdict. Still, one cannot help 
feeling satisfaction at finding that Stewards are keeping a more watch‘ul eye on 
riding and are willing to act promptly. Flagrant offences were overlooked for 
so long that a certain class of jockeys seemed to think they could do just as 
they liked with impunity. Marsh was successful in carrying off the principal 
event of the second day, the Imperial Plate, for Mr. A. James, with a very 
handsome colt by Persimmon out of Lucky Lady. 

There seemed, I am told, to be very little difference between the tem- 
perature at Lincoln, from what it was at the opening meeting on the bleakest 
and least sheltered of all the courses in England, but sport was fair, better than 
at Lingfield, where plating was the order of the day. Whatever arrangements 
were made, we could not expect to have the best horses pulled out in the week 
which intervenes between Epsom and Ascot, so if we are provided with racing 
which now and again rises above the level of selling plates, we have not much 
cause to grumble. Mr. Fairie’s Tipp'er very easily added to his list of wins, not 
beating much, it is true, but doing all that was required of him in the best 
possible style. 

It blew and rained at Brighton in a way to deter any but the very keenest 
from climbing the hill to the Downs, and a very small attendance was the result. 
Backers did badly in the first race, having gone heavily for Veneer. Friar’s 
Wash has been going to win all the season, but at Brighton he managed to win 
cleverly. The rest of the racing was of a very moderate character, and hardly 
calls for comment. 

: At Sandown we saw Rising Glass again in the Sandringham Foal Stakes, 
which he won very easily, Snowberry and Princesimmon fighting hard for 
second place. Pekin, who caused such loss to his friends in the Derby, ran 
prominently for a portion of the way, but evidently cannot get a mile and 
‘quarter, much less a mile and a-half. How great an impostor he was for the 
Derby is shown by his running at Sandown. Vatel, looking very infirm about 
the fore legs, came out and won the Cobham Plate witha liability to be sold for 
£500. The son of Suspender out of Velleda did not provoke a bid, and therefore 
femains in Mr. de Rothschild’s stable. 

Sir J. Biundell Maple, who seems to have pretty well recovered from his 
recent illness, secured the Grand Stand Handicap by the aid of that useful 
daughter of St. Simon—St. Nydia. He nearly won the next race with 
Intimidater, but Nat Robinson just secured the verdict on the filly by Avington 
out of Breach afier a hardly-contested race. 

On Saturday the British Dominion Two Year Old Race of 914 sovs. was 
secured by Mr. Musker with the colt by Melton out of Simena, Lord Derby’s 
a being second, The Melton cult started a hot favourite, and, making 
, wn tunning, won by three lengths. That he and Chaucer are thought 
righly of is evident from their both being engaged in the Derby and St. Leger. 
Lar Khayyam, who was fourth, is an instance of happy nomenclature, being 
y Love Wisely out of Under the Rose. 
ee There a good sport in the other events, though the quality of the 
tae iors was not all that it might be. In the Wellington Handicap, the 
yeas Shaun Dhuv only just succeeded in beating Khiva Pass 

tt head after a most exciting race. While Ardeer, by cleverly 
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winning the Robert de Witvelle 
handicap, fully justified his victory 
at Kempton. MENDIP. 


On the Green. 


HAKESPEARE, who seems 
to have been in several ways 
an unusual man, has proved 
himself in the long run about 
the best weather prophet of 
them—‘‘ the rain it raine:h 

every day.” Certainly that fits the 
weather of May and the first half of 
June better than any other forecast 
that has appeared. Golf is possible, 
although not pleasant, in rain; and in 
the intervals of golf it always is possibl: 
to discuss without end whether Herd 
would have won the championship bat 
for the ‘* Haskell” ball. I was not 
there, nor if I had been would I speak 
with any greater confidence, but the 
common opinion seems to be that the 
‘‘Haskell” helped him a good deal. 
It is to be believed. Herd is not 
one of the tremendously hard-hitting 
brigade, though his driving even with 
**outty” is very respectable. Still, 
he does not smite quite like Braid or 
Vardon, and no doubt it is those who 
do not hit so tremendously who are 
helped by the new ball—helped, in the 
first place, by its length from the tee, but a good deal more by the comparative 
ease with which it rises from a hard and unfriendly lie on the second stroke ; 
and, again, by the length that it goes off the iron, and especially off a 
half iron shot. Say you are within a half iron shot at goyds. with a ‘ gutty ” 
ball, you are within the same stroke at 120yds. with the ‘* Haskell,” and virtually 
this is making the hole just 30yds. shorter. It becomes a question whether 
the Haskell people ever will be able to invent a ball that will give the really 
hard hitter the advantage that the present ball gives to the moderate hitter ; and 
if they succeed in that the further question will arise whether the d'stances 
of the present holes will have to be altered—a great bore. 

In the meantime it rains every day ; and in the middle of the rain Mr. J. E. 
Laidlay, who has an affection for that kind of weather, won a medal at North 
Berwick with a score of 80, which must have been very good under the 
conditions. At all events, no one else got very near it, although Mr, Robert 
Maxwell was in the field. Mr. Laidlay always plays very well for these North 
Berwick medals (there are plenty of them, of one kind and another), and the 
worse the weather the better he plays. I expect Mr. Maxwell’s card went into 
little pieces, for no record of his score seems to have been returned. Braid, 
still in the rain, beat Vardon on an inland course near Bristol, but it was only a 
one-round match. Mr. H. C. Ellis seemed likely to win a tournament at 
Cruden Bay when last heard of, but Cruden Bay is a long way North (it is the 
place whither Aberdeen people gu when they want bracing—bracing after the 
mild and relaxing climate of Aberdeen !), and the news of the finish has not 
come all this way South at the moment of writing. The Cruden Bay course, by 
all the accounts of it, must be one of the very best, and the hotel is said to be 
good, and right on the course. Other players who did well at that Cruden Bay 
tournament are Mr. Herbert Fowler and Mr. Harold Wilson. The Sandwich 
golf picture, by Messrs. Dickinson and Foster, has come out very well. It isa 
companion picture to that at St. Andrews, and probably the younger generation 
of golfers, to which all of us, and even the amateur champion, have not the 
fortune to belong, will find quite as many of their friends in the picture of the 
English green as on the ‘classic soil.” Horace HurcuInson. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


ILARAOH is popularly supposed to have set the Israelites a difficult 
task when he insisted on the making of bricks without any provision 
of straw. Equally difficult is the task of writing on the cricket cf 
last week, when cricket there was none, at least during the latter 
half. But if there was no cricket, there was rain in abundance, to 
the utter dislocation of the game, and the demoralisation of all 

those who either play it or care to watch it. Most serious of all was the 
swamping of the second test match, for this particular contest, as being waged 
at headquarters, is generally regarded as being the most interestin:, even as the 
most important, of the series. In this particular case its completion was 
regarded as the more essential, because No. 1 had been abruptly terminated by 
a deluge of water at a time when the home team seemed to have a certain 
victory within its grasp. The weather, however, was in its vilest temper for 
the second match. On the first day, Thursday, cricket was limited to three 
spells—the first of eleven minutes, the second of fifteen minutes, and the third 
of about an hour and a-quarter. Here, however, was found the limit of the 
weather’s concession, for on neither Friday nor Saturday was a bill bowled, 
nor were the wickets even pitched. From an English point of view this was 
most particularly depressing, for the first game, played at Birmingham, resulted 
in a moral victory for the Old Country, and the 102 runs put on by Maclaren 
and Jackson at Lord’s had left the Old Country in the pleasant position of 
being possibly the victors, while defeat was most improbable. Further, having 
had the best of the weather, and havinz won the toss on each occasion, we 
have before us the gloomy prospect of having the worst of the luck in the 
future, while we have not registered a single point when things went in our 
favour, and that through no shortcomings of our own. The Australians can, 
therefore, look forward to the other test matches which have to be played with a 
certain amount of complacence, seeing that by the doctrine of averages, practi- 
cally infallible, they have got rid of a very large portion of their bad luck, 
though it must be conceded that they have struck bad times, through illness and 
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weather combined, but good luck, inasmuch as their record has not suffered 
thereby. I was, however, told the other day that the team is very weary of 
cricket, as played hitherto in 1902, and would like to charter a fleet cruiser to 
take them home, | ut when one reflects on the importance of matters financial 
one can only say on this point Creda’ Judeus. Still the finance question is 
serious to all parties concerned, less perhaps to the Australians with their 
substantial guarantee than to English clubs and counties, but serious even to 
them. Caterers, however, must have been hard hit, and in many cases the 
underwriters have suffered through the modern practice of insuring ‘‘ gates.” 
One county I know has drawn nearly £1,000 off the hapless men of Lloyd’s, but 
at the current premium, 15 guineas per cent., there must have been some income 
as well as output. 

It is practically a farce to discuss county cricket and the county champion- 
ship. By the end of last week fiftv-one county matches had been played, and in 
only twenty-two instances was a real result attained. This reduces the series to 
something like a farce, for even the Yorkshiremen have only contrived to win 
three out of eight, while Sutrey have secured but two out of eleven, and 
Leicestershire one in six, these being the only counties that have not tasted 
hitherto of defeat. Notts, on the other hand, have actually drawn five matches in 
six, giving an average of draws a trifle larger than Surrey’s nine in eleven, and 
so we might proceed through the whole dreary array of figured results, noting 
also that Notts, Middlesex, and Hants have not yet won a single game. 
Somerset was the only county that won a match durin: last week-end, defeating 
Lancashire at Old Trafford by only nine runs in a match of low scores. It was 
a very clever and creditable feat, as the winners had by no means their strongest 
side in the field, Lionel Palairet being a notalle absentee. The best man of the 
twenty-two, as the game was played, was undoubtediy A. E. Newton, who not 
only secured seven men in the capacity of wicket-keeper, but also scored 52 
runs, and was not got out more than once. Several other counties floundered 
about in the mud for a longer or shorter time, as the case might be, but, after 
spending the bulk of the time that should have been given to cricket in the 
recesses of a hospitable pavilion, separated on equal terms as far as results went. 
It is curious to reflect on the number of close finishes that occur in Somerset’s 
matches, 

There is already an agitation afoot in favour of an extension of time, so as 
to enable the last three test matches to be fought out to the Litter end. 
Personally I have always opposed this, firstly, because it would be a mistake, 
county cricket beirg what it is, to interfere with existing arrangements ; secondly, 
because it is well, if only as a matter of variety, to let such matches be played 
under the different systems existing in the two countries; thirdly, because it 
would lead to slow, dull cricket on both sides from the very outset. There is 
too much of that already, though it is as essential to good cricket as it is to 
good billiards that players who are accounted good should be able and willing 
to force the game when occasion requires. Safety play is all very well in its 
way, and is very necessary at times; but if games are to be games, prudence 
often demands that risks should be run; and further, to borrow a metaphor 
from Bridge, that we should play to the score, and be content occasionally to 
declare sans atout, even if we do not hold four aces and four kings in our own 
hand, W. J. Forp. 


INFANT WALTONS. 


HE little picture about which I am asked to say a few 
words is about as completely English as any picture 
could be, and the puzzle is not so much to locate the 
scene as to wonder which of a hundred places on the 
Thames, or on many another river, might reproduce it. 

[t is a spectacle of perfect peace. In the low-lying meadow on 
the left the grass is all but ripe for the scythe; in the dark 
shadow on the right, and in the deep water, lurk, no doubt, 
many great fishes. Two of our young anglers, one of whom 
is following the ancient injunction to treat his worm tenderly 
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and as if he loved it, have sot much 
chance of catching anytring byt 
small fry, for which one of them, 
at any rate, is using tacile strong 
enough for tarpon. His eld: r brothe; 
has arrived at the stage of a bought 
rod, with varnish and rings; byt 
the little girl’s tackle is of the mog 
rustic order. 

There is no wind to ruffle the 
surface, and the shadows of boat 
and anglers are reflected in the water 
as in a mirror. They have cer. 
tainly no right to catch even a gud. 
geon or a minnow. But. such jg 
the fortune of childhood that. they 
probably will secure something be. 
tween them, even while some better. 
equipped fisherman, out of sight, toils, 
after the manner of his kind, all day, 
and catches nothing. : 


BITS OF SPOPDE. 


as "HAT are you going to do 
to-day ?”’ asked Sylvia, 

Now I had finished 

the novel on the previous day, s0 
that it would be out in the autumn 


A SPECTACLE GF PERFECT PEACE. Copyright all right. The completion of the task 


within this period had involved three 
months of steady toil, and to-day I felt that it would be wel! 
to idle. I said so. 

““Oh!” said Sylvia, expressively. 

“Don’t I deserve a holiday ?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” she answered. ‘But I wanted to tell you 
about some little Spode tureens I saw. They are decorated in 
blue and yellow. The shape is jolly, and each has a little Spode 
spoon, one of which is perforated and evidently made for sugar. 
I know they are Spode, because one of the plates which go with 
the tureens hangs in the window with its back to a looking-glass, 
and so you can see the mark. But we don’t want the ovlates; 
the tureens would be enough. And they are only ie 

‘“‘ My dear child,” I answered, ‘‘ you are the cleverest little 
housekeeper in the world. You’ve given me new idea after new 
idea as to the purchasing power of money; and you are the only 
woman who has ever properly appreciated the collection. But 
if it comes to buying china, you don’t pick up bargains. I saw 
those tureens yesterday and was sufficiently struck to go in and 
price them. They are ten shillings less than that—to a man, and 
an old customer.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Sylvia, ‘‘fhat should make it easier; though 
a man whose housekeeper used to charge him eightpence 
for washing sheets, and make him pay for a pound of tea 
every week in the year, has no right to talk about picking 
up bargains.” 

‘You don’t understand about Mrs. Mapps,” I said. “1 
hadn’t married the woman. She was clean, and she was honest 
enough as housekeepers go. And it wasn’t worth while to 
trouble, anyhow. But what do you want me to do?” A 

‘Do you remember the first time I came to your rooms, 
asked Sylvia, very softly. ‘I liked the pretty things you had 
about you, and you explained how you picked them up, and how 
you managed to pay for them. You told me that if you 
saw a beautiful thing which you really couldn’t afford you 
used to turn in and do some extra piece of work. The brass 
fender ai 

I interrupted, glancing round the room and raking up old 
memories. ‘‘ That was a story in the Age,’ I said. “ The bureau 
was another; I picked it up down in Bucks. The blue and white 
bowl was a little dialogue, and several of those plates were sets 
of verses. In fact, almost all the nice things I have were got in 
that way.” 

“Couldn’t you add the tureens?”’ asked Sylvia. 

“We can’t afford them,” I answered, sternly. ? 

“They are so cheap—to a man, and an old customer, she 
murmured. 

“T know,” I said. ‘Only a column in the ——” 

«« And you have nothing to do to-day.” Pe 

«But, my dear child, I only finished the novel yesterday, 
and you must admit that a man has the right to a little rest after 
three such months as I have had. Besides, we really cannot 
afford the things. If I did the article, I should feel bound to 
buy something useful; don’t we want linoleum for the passage 
upstairs? Besides, we’ve too much china already; I dont 
suppose we shall ever start a shop.” 

“But you said you liked them, and you always sweat that 
you are not happy unless you are at work.” 
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“] must have a holiday,” I protested. Then I thought of 
the tureens, which were certainly delightful. ‘To-morrow, 
perhaps— ” a 

«To-morrow the Wilkinsons are coming to tea,” said Sylvia, 
«and you know how I detest Mrs. Wilkinson. Now, if the cream 
were in one of those tureens and the sugar in the other, I would 
sive them strawberries, for the Wilkinsons have no end of pretty 
china, and I’ve heard you say that in the old Temple days 
Wilkinson did you out of some rather special chairs that you had 
discovered and were waiting to buy.” 

That settled the matter. We have only had one really 
serious quarrel since we were married, and that was when I got 
up to mix the salad at the first dinner party we gave and found 
that Sylvia had used my blue and white bowl. ‘ My dear,” I 
said, I am bound to have a holiday, and we have far too much 
china already. Besides, it would be an iniquitous thing to buy 
these tureens and use them. They are cabinet specimens. 
Fancy a man’s daring to acquire them when he knew that he was 
going to expose them to the risk of being broken! They are a 
part of the national wealth, and the owner must count himself 
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only a trustee. You are quite right about my love of work; I 
can’t be happy in idleness. But to-day I want a change of 
occupation, and the thought of a pen is hateful to me. I shall 
go into the garden and have a look at the chrysanthemums, 
They want looking to badly, and I am just in the mood to do it.” 
I retired to the garden. 

But the task of overhauling chrysanthemums is one that 
tends to thoughtfulness, occupying hands and eyes, but leaving 
the mind at liberty. I went out to the post after lunch, and 
found myself conducted as by an invisible power to the shop 
where those bits of Spode were stored. I went quickly as I got 
near to the place, lest I should arrive there only to find that 
someone had stepped in and bought them a minute or two 
before. I took them home, and on the next day it was delightful 
to observe how Wilkinson envied me. When I told him the 
price, he attempted to suggest that at least I had paid a good 
deal for them. But his usual superciliousness failed him 
entirely, and I was reconciled even to seeing the things in use. 

It only remains for me to write a little article that will pay 
for thom. 


THE ROYAL FARMS AT WINDSOR. 


MONG the heritages into which 
the King has entered, one of 
a very personal interest is 
that of the Windsor farms. 
They were organised and set 
going about the middle of last century 
by his father, the Prince Consort, and 
alter the death of the latter kept on 
by Queen Victoria, with a pious and 
pathetic regard to the wishes of her 
deceased husband. Hallowed by these 
memories, they have now fallen into the 
possession of King Edward VII. They 
remain, however, a lasting monument 
to the foresight and wisdom of their 
founder. Prince Albert could not 
possibly have done anything better 
calculated to bring himself into touch 
with the aristocracy of England, nearly 
all of whom are country gentlemen at 
heart. Only a short while ago the 
writer received a vivid illustration of 
this fact. He was conversing with an 
old and greatly respected peer, who 
related that at Cabinet meetings held 
forty and fifty years ago the private 
conversation among Ministers was 
seldom about affairs of State, but Copyricht 
nearly always about crops and stocks. 
In a heated discussion about our policy in the Crimea he 
remembered a great statesman quietly asking his neighbour, 
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THE ROYAL DAIRY, 
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‘‘And how are your turnips doing this year?” With mei 
of this kidney the Prince Consort took the straight way to 
popularity when he started to 
become a_ practical farmer. 
But he had taste and skill as 
well. A competent authority 
of the period properly described 
him as ‘the exemplar and 
exponent of a greater diversity 
of farm practice and ex- 
perience than any single agri- 
culturist.” 

Latterly the Windsor herd 
of shorthorns, which stands an 
easy first in the United King- 
dom, has overshadowed all the 
rest, but much there is that 
would call for notice on any 
estate in England. There are 
really three agricultural estab- 
lishments at Windsor—viz., 
the Shaw Farm, the Flemish 
Farm, and the Home Farm. 
Taking them in the order stated, 
the Shaw Farm is devoted to 
the shorthorns. It consists of 
about 120 acres arable and 
a little over 200 aeres of 
pasture. The name _ arose 
trom its having been once in 
the possession of a Frenchman, 
M. de Shaw, for whom it 
was purchased by the Govern- 
ment two and a-half centuries 
“COUNTRY LIFE," ago, Prince Albert first, and 
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the Queen afterwards, tenanted it at a rent from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. It was about 1854 that the 


Prince Consort purchased from Sir 
Charles Knightley the two heifers that, 
being served by Warlaby sires, became 
the founders of the herd, though pre- 
vious to that shorthorns had been kept 
at Windsor. Sir Charles Knightley, 
though he began with Booth cattle and 
latterly crossed them with a Booth bull, 
bred to an ideal of his own, and his 
shorthorns are described as_ having 
been “very neat and uniform, with 
nice heads and well-laid shoulders, of 
medium size, and mostly not so large 
as either Baker or Booth shorthorns.” 
Under very expert management, and 
assisted at first by Prince Albert’s 
supervision, the Windsor herd grew 
steadily into the paramount position it 
now holds, the most notable female 
strains introduced into the herd being 
the Ruths from Mr. Trethewy’s Corn- 
wall herd, the Sittington Nonpareils, 
descendants of the famous Broadhools, 
from the Beaufort herd of Lord Lovat, 
and Beau Benedict cows from Ingle- 
wood. But the great point of departure 
was when it was determined to bring 
some Scotch blood into the herd. At 
that time the English breeders were 
mating their animals too much in and 
in, and the efforts in the Windsor herd 
in oceasional barrenness and under-size. 
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askance at the experiment, ‘hough, ag 
nothing succeeds like succes:, they are 
full of admiration for it nov. One of 
the most notable and impr: ssive sire. 
used was the famous Fiel: Marsha) 
purchased by Mr. Duthie Collynie 
in 1886. He was used for t ree year 
and is largely responsible for the 
modern excellence of the lerd, The 
stock bulls at present are Pring 
Victor, by Count Victor, a well-knowy 
winner belonging to Mr. Deane Wills 
another bull from the same herd, ang 
Royal Duke. The last-mentioned jg 
undoubtedly the finest shorthorn byl! 
that has yet appeared. He is by Prince 
Victor out of Rosewater, on the female 
side going back to the Ruths and op 
the male to Croesus. His list of 
triumphs is a very remarkable one, 4 
roan calved March 17th, 1808, as a 
yearling he was third at the Royal 
Counties, Windsor, in 1899, second at 
the Maidstone Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and 
first at the Edinburgh Show of the 
Highland Agricultural Society, next to 


him being the roan from Sandringham who has been so often 
second to his first. 


In 1g00 he was first and champion at the 


et. ft 
oF 


* 
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Royal Dublin Society’s Show at Ball's Bridge, first and 
champion at the Royal Counties Show at Windsor, first and 


championat the R.A.S.E. Showat York, 
and first and champion at the Stirling 
Show of the Highland Agricultural 
Society. Last year he was again first 
and champion at Cardiff. A more 
brilliant show career could not easily 
be imagined. In their official report 
the Cardiff judges described his chiet 


} 


points as a “level top line, well-arched 
ribs, level flesh, and _ straight, well- 
packed quarters.” His _ half-sister 
Cicely, another sired by Prince Victor, 
was as remarkable as a heifer as he 
was asa bull. About two years ago 4 
photograph and a sketch of her career 
were published in Country LiFe 
Subsequently she was sold for 500 
guineas to go to Canada, where, after 
winning many prizes, she was resold 
for 1,000 guineas. To give a detailed 
account of the many other fine animals 
in the herd would not be interesting 
profitable, but we show photographs 0 
some of the best. No _ herd could 
possibly be better than this one 1s # 
present, and there is every reason © 
hope that its splendid career is as ye 
far from having touched it meridian. 
The Flemish Farm is situate 
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about « mile from the Shaw Farm, and 
is devoted to the King’s choice herds 
of Herefords and Devons. It derives 
its curious name from the fact that here 
George II].—‘‘ Farmer George ” — 
established two farms for the purpose 
of showing in contrast what were called 
respectively the Norfolk and _ the 
Flemish systems. The Prince Consort 
took it over from the late owner, and 
speedily effected a complete revolution 
in its appearance and arrangement. 
He built a new homestead — then 
reckoned the best of its kindin England 
—constructed new roads and fences, 
and under-drained the land. Here the 
Herefords have done exceptionally well, 
and many are the prizes they have 
carried home to their Royal owner. 
They are largely of the Horace and 
De Wilton strain, and many of the 
cows were bought from Mr. John 
Prince of Court House, Pembridge, 
Hereford, or were from his line. The 
king of the herd at present is Earles- 
tield, by Excellence out of Bright Sunbeam XVI., by Chance. 
Others are Arbitrator, by Balfour out of Amethyst, Albert, by 
the same sire out of Ada, and Sergeant-Major, by Marshal out 
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of Spinster. Some of the more notable cows are Silver Cup, 
Ringson II., Pearly, Starlight II., Lydia, and Dorothy. In the 
breeding of the Herefords, as well as of the other cattle on the 


farms, the ideal kept in view has always 
been an animal that will figure well 
as a commercial asset. 

The Devons are mostly kept for 
fattening and the Christmas shows. 
They come mostly from the Quartly 
and Day strains, and a grard stud bull 
in the shape of Benediction, by Morning 
Star out of Blooming Heather. 

Before leaving the show cattle a 
word or two may be said about the 
success of the herd. At one time some 
Jealousy was aroused by the fact of the 
late Queen taking so many prizes, it 
being asserted that private owners 
could not compete with her on level 
terms. It was true that the herd was 
successful, as will be shown from the 
following summary of winnings between 
1843-99 : 

SUMMARY OF PRIZEs. 


Year, Money Prizes, Valueo Cup. T tal. 
1843-50 £180 o 450 0 £230 oO 
1851-60 804 0 143 10 947 10 
1861-70 1,329 15 93: 15 1.423 10 
1871-80 955 0 206 0 1,161 0 
1881-89 2,000 0 445 5 3355 a 
1890-99 4.320 o QOI 13. 5,221 13 bas i Koos 





Totals... £10,488 15 £1,838 15 £12,328 18 Copyright 


HEREFORD STEERS AT FLEMISH FARM. 
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One or two points about this deserve mention. First, a rule 
was passed, and has been for many years rigorously carried 
out, that only animals bred at Windsor were to be shown, and 

, the successes of recent years, which 
ws have been more numerous than ever, 
: have been achieved on this basis. 
Nearly all other breeders show what 
they buy, just as readily as what they 
rear, and this regulation was in the 
nature of a_ self-imposed handicap. 
Another consideration might cause 
people to rejoice at every prize taken 
by the herd. Queen Victoria devoted 
the prize-money to a special purpose, 
that is to say, she formed it into a 
charitable fund for the relief of the 
poor. At any rate, during all those 
years of her widowhood her main intent 
was only to carry things on as _ her 
husband might have wished, and any 
direct interest in agricultural work was 
subservient to that. This is what one 
finds to have been the case in every 
department at Windsor. The Queen 
clung most tenaciously to whatever had 
been hallowed to her by association 
with her husband. No story of old 
time illustrates a finer wifely faith and 
a surer trust in the far-seeing wisdom 
of him who had planned but could no 
longer carry out the scheme. 

At the Home or Dairy Farm 
this is still more apparent. Prince 
Albert, if he could not get beyond his time, was at least 
thoroughly ahead of it, and when this building was finished he 
declared that he had obtained the best dairy in Europe. A 
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DEVON COWS AND CALVES. 
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writer of his time, Mr. J. C. Morton, 
whose book is out of print, thus describes 
it: “*The site of the building is dry 
gravel; the flcor islaidupon brickarches, 
with an empty space about 3ft. high 
below the arches. The external walls 
are hollow with ventilation. The drains 
are of glazed tubular pipes, and _ pro- 
vided with means of efficient flushing. 
The roof is boarded and covered with 
asphalted felt, over which the laths are 
nailed for the tiles; the inside of the 
roof is Jathed and plastered, having 
ceiling joists fixed below, which carry 
the lower ceiling; and the _ space 
between the outer and inner lath is 
ventilated. The floor is laid with 
tiles of an incised pattern, with a rich 
majolica border, presenting the appear- 
ance of a Turkey carpet, and it is both 
beautiful to the eye and agreeable to 
walk upon. Below the tables, and ex- 
tending their whole length, are reser- 
voirs about two inches deep, laid with 
tiles to contain a flowing stream of cold 
water, and provided with arrangements 
for filling and emptying. This arrange- 
ment preserves the coolness of the Copyright 

room in summer. At either 

end of the dairy is a fountain of majolica ware, designed by the 
late Mr. Thomas, rising from a shell supported by a heron 
and bulrushes. And on the south side of the dairy is a 
fountain in statuary marble—a water-nymph pouring water 
from a jar.” 

It remains an excellent dairy still, though no one would 
build a new one of exactly the same pattern. The object of the 
dairy is to supply the Royal household with milk and butter. 
There is a separator, but it is not much used, and the cream is 
placed in the usual broad dishes to ripen. It is an old-fashioned 
way, and yet it works well, not only here, but in many another 
dairy of the same type. The cows used form a splendid herd of 
Jerseys, pure bred and of the highest quality, but are never shown. 
One of the best features of the place, from a strictly agricultural 
point of view, is the cowshed set up for their accommodation. It 
is built for sixty cows, and the stalls are in two rows with the 
cows facing one another and a wide raised gangway between 
them. They stand in pairs in a stall oft. wide, the stalls 
divided from one another by a slate partition. Each cow 
has her own iron trough divided into three compartments, of 
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which the central one is for water, the pipes lying below the 
passage floor. A sloping gutter allows of the escape of water. 
The floor is of asphalt. Altogether, therefore, the dairy arrange- 
ments must be pronounced admirable, and as the proof of the 
pudding is the eating of it, the fact is of interest that the butter 
produced there has won the highest honour in open competition. 

Oiher features of Royal farming at Windsor must be 


aiee * bs 
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dismissed in a few lines. Shire horses bad not come into vogue 
in the Prince Consort's time, but there are some good mares on 
the land, and a first-rate Clydesdale stallion, who is used for the 
purpose of crossing with them, it being held that this gives a good 
type of farm horse. 

The sheep are “a flying flock,’ and therefore in no way 
remarkable, being practically purchased one season and sold 
the next. At the dairies are excellent piggeries stocked with 
Berkshires and Prince Albert whites. The farms had long 
been noted for producing a fine array of cattle for the Christmas 
shows, and till the last year but one of her life there was one duty 
Queen Victoria never failed to perform. This was to watch a 
parade of her cattle before they were marched off to the ordeal of 
the exhibition. At Smithfield Show Queen Victoria carried off 
the chief honours in 1883, 1889, 1890, and 1895. It will be seen 
then that Prince Albert’s traditions are well maintained, and 
that Windsor still is justly famed for its ‘diversity of farm 
practice and experience.” 

It is doubtful if there exists in great Britain another place in 
which the practical husbandman could find the various branches 
of his craft more admirably exemplified, 
and the management of the farm live- 
stock is especially worthy of study and 
of imit tion. 


IN THE . . 
. . GARDEN. 





WALLFLOWERS OF Goop CoLour. 

ANY flowers are utterly spoilt through 

an absence of care in selecting the 

seedlings. It is impossible to keep 

a race of flowers true to certain 

pure colours unless the poor and 

unneccssary types are weeded out 

unsparingly, for the reason, of course, that the 
plants cross, and that upsets all calculations as to 
retaining varieties true to character. This takes 
place in the Wallflower, and this note is prompted 
by the writer seeing a medley bed of very poor 
vatieties, the result of an indifferent strain. We 
always strive to retain the deep blood-crimson, 
soft and deep yellows, and those brownish shades 
which go happily with Arabis as a foundation to 
the bgd. An old wall sown two years ago is now 
covered with masses of brown and yellow from the 
Wallflowers, and their sweet scent fills the air. 
We are savins a very beautiful soft yellow, 
almost lemon colour, and to do this shall strike 
a lot of little cuttings. These strike root very 
readily in a cold frame by dibbling them round 
the sides of 4}in. pots. The variety will 
not come true from seed, although in some 
places, where the groups can be kept «juite apart, 
it is quite possible todo so. This is the season to sow seed of Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, Fexgloves, and in fact almost all hardy biennials. Sow the 
seed in a cold frame, and when the seedlings are sufficiently large to handle 
prick them out, and then transplant them in the autumn to the places « liere they 
are required. Hardy flower garden.ng would not prove halfso expensive as many 
people make it if more biennials were sown in the early summer. (2nterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and Wallflowers may be raised in abundatr at small 
cost, and Canterbury Bells in particular are a glorious feature af man, 2 garden 
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where the owner knows something of the possibilities of this race. It is wise to 
think twice before purchasing the new dwarf strains so freely advertised and 
recommended. ‘*Dwarfing” usually signifies a plant deprived of all natural 
grace and beauty. Antitrhinums (Snapdragons), which may be sown from seed 
also at this time, have suffered from this insane desire to stunt the growth of a 
naturally charming plant. Why this is done passes one’s comprehension. 
Reverting to Canterbury Bel's, we see in many of them the result of excessive 
size. When a flower is forced to unnatural width or depth it loses all charm, 
and becomes a thing ugly and abominable. Many of the forms of Canterbury 
Bell are distortions ; the quaint cup-and-saucer formation has become a stout 
and vulgar development of the calyx without quaintness. The old-fashioned 
Canterbury Beil was not like this, but a flower to remind one of many happy 
hours in the gardens of long ago, when the Hollyhocks were untouched by 
disease and the cluster Roses covered the little cottage porch with wreaths of 
fragrant blossom. Never exceed natural limits, and seek to get pure colours — 
in the case of the Canterbury Beil clear pink, rose, purple, pure white, and 
lavender—and make big groups of one or more 
colour, not mixtures. 
CALCEOLARIA AMPLEXICAULIS. 

The following note from one of the first 
of good flower gardeners is interesting: ‘In 
the reaction against the over-use of bedding 
plants some useful tender summer flowers have 
been apt to be overlooked. Our gardens are no 
longer in danger of being sacrificed to bedding 
and bedding only, but there is no reason why 
the same tender plants, still commonly called 
‘hedders,’ should not be more thoughtfully used. 
The bright sulphur yellow Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulisisan indispensable plant. There is scarcely 
anything else that will give that mass of pure 
yellow in late summer and autumn, and though 
it will not stand out, except in our most favoured 
southern regions, it only needs a cold frame to 
bring it safely through the winter.” We know 
this plant well; it is delightfully free, and the 
yellow colouring of the flowers is peculiarly soft 
and beautiful. It is quite worth planting in a 
large bed, and there is this in its favour—it is 
less apt to suffer from disease than the more 
familiar type of Calceolaria. 

THe Use OF VARIEGATED TREES AND SHRUBS, 

The best use of trees and shrubs with 
coloured or variegated foliage is not very easy 
to determine, though it may be possible to give 
a few useful suggestions. The usual way of 
planting them here and there among mixed 
masses of evergreen and deciduous growths is 
perhaps the worst way of all. All good planting 
must be done with much thought and care, and 
these plants of coloured foliage, that are 
necessarily more conspicuous than others, want 
the most careful placing of any. One excellent 
use of evergreen trees and shrubs with golden 


D> 
colouring, such as the Golden Hollies, Cypresses, 
Yews, and Privets, is to make them into a 
cheerful bit of outdoor winter garden. The 
gold-leaved Privet is a delightful thi: g in early 
winter, and though wild Privet, untouched by 
the knife, is) a deciduous shrub, the clipped 
Privets of our gardens usualiy hold their Jeaves 
throughout the winter. With these the variegated 
Japan Honeysuckle might be freely used, much 
of its yellow veining turning to bright red in 
winter. Cassinia fulvida is another good winter 
shrub with its tiny gold-backed leaves. The 
pretty bushes of this neat New Zealander are 
apt_ to grow somewhat straggly, but the 
crowded little branches are the very thing that 
is wanted through the winter as cut greenery to 
go with winter flowers, whether hardy or from 
under glass. If these are cut a foot long the 
bush is kept in shape and a valuable supply of 
stuff for house decoration is provided. 

A half or even a quarter acre of well- 
arranged planting of these gold variegated shrubs 
has a surprisingly cheering effect in winter. 
making a kind of sunlight of its own when skies 
are grey, and a comfortable shelter when winds 
are keen. In summer, too, it will be beautiiul 
ifthe spaces Lecween the shrubs are cleverly 
planted—for preference—with plants of white or 
pale yellow flowers, such as white Foxglove, 
Enothera lamarckiana, white and pale yellow 
Hibiscus ficifolius, Liliums auratum, giganteum, speciosum, and longiflorum, 
white Everlasting Pea, trained loosely through any near branches, Nicotiana 
afinis and N. sylvestris, and, close to the path, hardy Ferns of pale green 
rondage, such as the Lady Fern, with clumps of plants of golden foliage like the 
Gold Valerian and Gold Nettle. A shrub of variegated foliage planted without 
special attention, and coming suddenly in a grouping of others of an average 
green colour, is made unduly conspicuous. It should be led up to by neighbours 
Whose colouring gradually assimilates with its own. The sudden effect of 
colouring is all very well in the nurseryman’s show borders, where the object 
8 to attract attention to showy individuals, but in our gardens we want the 
effect of we!l-arranged pictures rather than that of shop windows. 

FucHSIA RICCARTONI. 

We are surprised that certain shrubs, in spite of undoubted charm of both 
growth and lower, are not planted in every good English garden. If they were 
Seen as much as the Guelder Rose is now they would not become tiresome 
through thei: frequent presence. Fuchsia Riccarioni, the hardy Fuchsia, is a 
fase in point. This is to be seen in many old cottage gardens, and near the 
84 sometimes, but rarely in the modern place so-called, where its beautiful 
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growth and glorious colouring would be as welcome as the big Lilac bushes 
hung with a hundred flower clusters in May. Tne writer well remembers a 
perfect hedge of this Fuchsia margining a walk of cobble stones leading to the 
door of a thatched farmhouse. There are moments when one would give much 
to paint such homely pictures as these, but they are not forgotten, rather 
repeated, in our own garden. F. Riccartoni is quite hardy almost everywhere ; 
it grows into a graceful bush, the shoots bent with the weight of slender 
crimson flowers, which are in beauty until the time of fros:s. It is a shrub to 
make a big mass of or to use in the way suggested, 7.2, as a flowering hedge. 
In very cold districts it is as well to cover the crowns ‘with coal ashes as a 
winter protection. 
RANUNCULUS LINGUA. 

**R. M.” writes the following interesting note about the Greater Spearwort 
(R. Lingua), which we have on more than one occasion referred to in this column : 
‘*[ never lose an opportunity of recommending this lovely Buttercup to those 
who have water marg’ns for plants. It is a flower one get to love for its bold 
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handsome aspect and big yellow flowers. Isiwa charming group of it on one 
occasion coming from a groundwork of Water Forget-me-not, quite an unthought 
out association, but more natural and delightful for that reason. I have planted it 
freely ; not overdoing it, but in little colonies here and there. I like to come 
across now and then its tall straight flower stems. It must not be planted 
actually in water, but by the side of the stream, pond, or lake.” 

VIBURNUM PLICATUM. 

One of the noblest shrubs of early summer is this Viburnum, or the Chinese 
Guelder Rose as it is appropriately named. It has quite a beauty of its own, and 
has little resemolance to the graceful Guelder Rose of the shrubbery, so much so 
that the two kinds may be planted without fear of monotonous effect. It grows 
about 6ft. in height, usually less, and has spreading shoots covered with deep 
green wrinkled leaves, and in early summer is literally wreathed in ivory white 
flower clusters, which remain unsullied for many days. When the whole bush 
is in flower its effect is delightful, as may be seen at Kew or in Lord 
Aldenham’s interesting garden at Elstree, where shrubs in particular are 
planted in glorious groups, shrubs of value for their leaf colouring, flowers, and 
growth. The leaves of V. pticatum turn to a rich yellowish colour in autumn, 
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NDER the advice of Lord Palmerston, Sandringham 
was purchased for the then Prince of Wales in 1861, 
so that it has been forty-one years in the King’s 


possession. 


Previously it had been owned by the Hon. 


Spencer Cowper, the third son of Lady Palmerston’s first 
marriage, and best known, perhaps, as having married the 
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unfortunate but clever Countess D’Orsay. She was married to 
the Count at fifteen—a match arranged atter the death of the son 


and heir of her father, 


Lord Blessington, The marriage took 


place in Naples, and was purely nominal in character. Later 
she was described as “ sitting at one end of the drawing-room in 
Lord Blessington’s house in Rome, dressed in a pinafore and 
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consigned to the companionship of her 
governess.” But later on she developea 
into a beautiful, passionate, and imagin- 
ative woman, who, after her father’s 
death, lived in Paris from 1832 on- 
wards, supporting herself with her pen, 
and living in friendship with the Duke 
of Orleans. The Duke met with a 
violent death in 1842, and shortly after- 
wards the Count Alfred D’Orsay died, 
and she married Mr. Spencer Cowper, 
who brought her to Sandringham, 
where she lived out several tragic 
years, sad on account of her child’s 
death, repentant, gloomy, and full of 
good and charitable works. Concern- 
ing the sale of Sandringham she wrote: 
“The large sum of money obtained 
(£220,000) and the high station of the 
purchaser were great inducements, as 
we have every reason to hope that the 
circumstances of the tenantry will be 
much improved; but I shall regret the 
Orphan Home, the church, the schools, 
and the kind, good, grateful people.” 
A few years afterwards she died in Paris. 
Before her time the history of Sandring- 
ham had been somewhat chequered. 
Cowper’s immediate predecessor, John 
Motteux, a man who had planted many 
Norman pear trees in the Sandringham 
grounds, and at seventy-seven boasted 
that he had never taken medicine or any 
corrective except lime-juice, had bought 
the estate purely as an investment, and 
never lived there, but preferred his 
house at Beachwell, or that at Banstead, 
near Epsom. The house in his time 
was left unfurnished, and it was the 
occupation of his selected heir to make 
it once more habitable, and lay out 
garden and terrace and lawn. Motteux 
had owned Sandringham from the year 
1834 to 1843. In the former year had 
died Mr. Hoste Henley, who, like his 
predecessors, had pulled about, rebuilt, 
and generally altered the old house, 
of which no trace now remains. The 
Henleys had occupied the manor house 
for 120 years, and lived at Sandringham 
150 years. Before their time it had 
belonged to the Cobbe family, and 
earlier still to the families of Clifton and 
Seaton. It is not our purpose to enter 
in detail into the history and antiquities 
of the place, but enough has been said 
to show that King Edward VII. was 
early put into possession of a typical 
English estate, with records very 
similar to those which are «ssociated 
with many of our county families. 
And practically it lay there t> be made 
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according to his 
wishes. The 
house was an im- 
possible one for 
him to live in, 
and the grounds 
were ready to be 
shaped and laid 
out. It has been 
described by one 
who was actually 
living at Apple- 
ton Farm in 1861 
as ‘‘a mostattrac- 
tive place, a little 
bit of Scotland, 
with heather and 
pines, dropped 
down upon the 
Norfolk marshes 
and flats, and 
more picturesque 
in those days and 
suggestive of the 
oldrace of squires 
who had held it 
from time to time 
than at present, 
when the exten- 
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of £40,000a year 
to the Prince and 
£10,000 a year 
to the Princess. 
The Marriage 
took place i 
March of the fol. 
lowing year, and 
after honey. 
moon spent 4t 
Osborne the 
newly - wedded 
couple took up 
their residence a 
Sandringham, 
The situation 
made it an ideal 
place of retreat 
from the distrac. 
tions of town, 
Wolferton, — the 
station for it, is 
a little over 
hundred miles 
from Liverpool 
Street — not too 
far for con. 
venience, yet far 
enough to carry 


sive building pas Copyright FROM THE TERRA CE IN WINTER. * COUNTRY LIFE.” one out of reach 


given it more of 
a suburban air; and a sort of romance was attached to the owner, 
who resided principally abroad, and introduced an agreeable 
foreign element upon his occasional visits, and his subsequent 
marriage with the Lady Harriette D’Orsay added to the interest.” 
It should be remembered that in the very year Sandringham 
was purchased for him the Prince of Wales met, for the first time, 
his future wife, the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. They met 
informally in the cathedral at Worms. The betrothal took place 
on September gth, and the announcement was made in the 
Gazette of November 4th, the Prince being then twenty-one years 
age and the Princess eighteen. Parliament voted an income 
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of urban tumult. 
Again, it combines many points of attraction. Not exactly a sea. 
side place, and therefore free from seaside visitors, it is yet within 
three miles of the Wash, whose invigorating winds blow over the 
estate. Highland in its woods and heaths and hills and glimpses 
of water, its farms and steadings are nevertheless typically English 
and inland. Wild and cultivated, moorland and arable, bare heath 
and thick plantation mingle in one pleasing landscape. At the 
time of purchase there were about 8,000 acres lying in the 
parishes of West Newton, Appleton, Babingley, and Wes! 
Dersingham. Above the hall door of the house is an inscriptio 
in old English letters which tells that ‘‘ this house was built by 
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Albert Edward and Alexandra, his wife, in the year of our Lord 
1870.” As a matter of fact, they did not go into it till 1870, and 
meanwhile the Princess had grown so fond of the little boudoir 
in the old house that she begged to have it reproduced exactly in 
the new, which was accordingly done. Our photograph of the 
south front shows what a massive pile has grown up in place of 
the unpretentious manor house of the old time. 

The most important entrance to Sandringham is by the 
massive Norwich Gate. It is a good example of modern 
wrought iron, 
hammered into 
spray and leaf 
and vine, and 
opens on a stately 
lime avenue, 
which affords a 
curious contrast 
to what may be 
seen outside, sup- 
posing the visitor 
to have come, as 
he is likely to 
have done, from 
Dersingham. 
This quaint Nor- 
folk village, with 
its fourteenth- 
century church 
and curious old 
cottages, is part 
of the King’s 


demesne. It 
used to be a 
sheep - feeding 


centre, and is 
even now the 
home of men 
skilled in live- pe ee ee 
stock breeding, 


while its nume- Copyright 
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rous footpaths still suggest the ancient calling of the people. 
From it to Sandringham the road winds through unfenced 
land, widely bordered with green grass, set with conifers 
and overgrown with wild natural bracken. On a June day 
it is easy to imagine that the scene it presents has been trans- 
ferred bodily from some Highland glen, especially as the glitter- 
ing Wash supplies exactly that aquatic element in landscape 
which adds so much charm to the West Coast of Scotland. The 
woods are populous with game—gorgeous cock pheasants, 
that. out “of 
the shooting sea- 
son will scarcely 
deign to make 
way for a Car- 
riage, and hun- 
dreds of rabbits 
popping from 
cover to cover. 
As long as this 
remains as it 1s, 
it will suggest the 
character of the 
landscape as it 
was before the 
King began the 
wholesale _plant- 
ing which has 
altered the gene- 
ral appearance 
so much. Der- 
singham, from a 
natural _ history 
point of view, is 
interesting as 
having witnessed 
the shc ting, in 
1838, oi the last 
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England. Its disappearance is a distinct loss to the shooting. 
One killed at Westacre in 1820 weighed 28lb., and the bird is said 
to have been as good eating as turkey. After entering the gate 
you may go up to the house by the lime avenue. It is, to be 
sure, a very fine avenue, yet scarcely so fine as the darker and 
statelier one of old Scotch firs leading up to the church, a 
building intimately associated with the lives of the Royal Family. 
A memorial window and a marble cross in the churchyard 
record the birth and death of the infant Prince, lost on April 7th, 


1871. We are reminded of « time of 
great anxiety by another inscription 
that which Queen Alexandra } ut up in 
thankfulness for the recover: of her 
husband from the dangerous IInegg of 
the same year. On December toth 
the vicar received a touching iiote from 
the Princess saying she would com. 
for a short while to church and askine 
for the prayers of the congregation for 
her husband. The inscription reads: 
“To the Glory of God. <A Thank. 
offering for His Mercy. December 14, 
1871. Alexandra”; and is followed 
by the text : ‘‘ When I was in trouble 
I called upon the Lord and He heard 
me.’ This church was first restored 
in 1855 by Lady Harriet Cowper, but 
much was afterwards done to it by the 
present Royal owner. It is now an 
ideal place of worship, and the walk 
to it from Sandringham House, under 
the grand old firs, and in “the dim 
religious light”’ of their eternal shadow, 
has something of the solemnity of a 
cathedral aisle, or rather of that origin 
of the cathedral aisle, a grove devoted 
to worship. It has also the advantage 
of being within the grounds and is 
“COUNTRY LIFE." approached by the garden and park. 

To return to the house, however, 
our photographs give a better idea than any description could 
of its general appearance and style of architecture. Our ideas 
have changed a good deal since it was built, but it may be 
taken to represent the best style prevalent in the years of 
its construction, which, roughly speaking, were the sixties, 
The terraces and flower gardens in front have been designed 
chiefly with the object of imparting to it the gay and fresh 
appearance associated with brightly-hued flowers, a simple 
natural object well in keeping with the whole desig» of the place. 
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Stretching from the garden is the park, which has a peculiarly 
personal interest. From his mother the King inherited a taste 
for memorial trees, and the illustrious guests at Sandringham 
have not often escaped without being asked to plant one. At 
the base of each is an iron label carrying an inscription that 
describes the species of tree and tells who planted it. To 
enumerate them all would be a tedious task, for from the 
Kaiser and the Czar downwards, there is scarcely a European 
Potentate of importance who has not growing in Sandringham 
Park a tree planted with his own hands. 

There are many who will agree that there is no moye 
charming spot in the grounds than the 
wild garden of Queen Alexandra, re- 
presenting so fuily, as it does, her 
charmingly simple tastes. It is wild 
in no merely conventional sense, for 
the cottage garden flower is allowed to 
battle for its life with the weed, and 
the appearance of the place is that of a 
sweet natural dell. A rough, common 
table, and an equally common seat, 
placed under the shade of a Scotch fir, 
show where the sweetest of Princesses 
las spent many solitary hours. We 
were about to say delightful, but 
pleasure is not always at the command 
even of a Queen, and she would be 
8 Or more than a human being if, 
ata spot like this, in deep privacy, 
stave and sad thoughts did not come 
ctowding and jostling with those of 
brighter hues. When we were there 
tiny forget-me-nots were hiding in the 
stass, belated wallflowers still showed 
4 bloom or two, speedwell and daisy 
added their colours. Right above us in 
the Scotch fir a wood-pigeon amorously 
“seed out his love to his lady, and 
re: the grass and thickets around 

melodious birds sang madrigals,” — Copyright 
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It was summer seen to perfection, and one could not help 
recalling the many summers spent there by the Queen, and 
the pageant of life that has floated by, till the drifting years, 
that had found her a child of eighteen and a Princess, proclaimed 
her a grandmother and a Queen. But if the fugitive years bring 
melancholy, they also convey solace, and in the land to which 
she came as a stranger Queen Alexandra has won the most 
comforting of all gifts—the love and devotion of her people. It 
encompasses her as a sea, and may have been a comfort in many 
a dark hour the world scarcely wots of. 

There is another effect in the park of a similar character— 
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more lovely, in fact—though something calculated in its wildness 
has the result of somewhat modifying the feeling of Nature. It 
is called the dell, and is an artificial reproduction with additions 
of what one may sometimes meet with in wild woodland. Very 
sweet it is, however produced. Sprays of white roses spring from 
masses of dark holly, on whose breast they seem to repose, and 
water and flowers and moss and tall grass and wet stones appear 
to transport one far away to some Highland strath—an exquisite 
spot whereto one could go with ‘“‘a loaf of bread and a bottle of 
Chablis” in one hand, and the most entrancing of novels in the 
other—these being our modern substitutes for Omar’s “Jug of 
wine and thou.” Seriously, a multiplication of such nooks and 
‘corners would very greatly enrich any park, and one cannot help 
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wondering why the example = et by the 

King is not more widely follc wed than 

is the case. It seems to us ilso that 

they should always be ne.r water 

Lord Beaconsfield—who, by the by. 

was a frequent visitor nere— eld, very 

“Is truly, that no sound is so | ling and 
a soothing as that of falling wat r. Lorq 
Beaconsfield used to be a very welcome 
guest when he came down to spend 
Sundays at Sandringham, and was as 
great a favourite with the present Kino 
as he was with Queen Victoria herself 
His rival, Mr. Gladstone, produced an 
impression of severe austerity, the 
charm of manner he undoubtedly pos. 
sessed not finding its freest play on 
these occasions. We have pictured the 
surroundings of the house in summer, 
but winter is not very desolate at 
Sandringham, thanks to the profusion 
of Scotch firs, holly, and other ever. 
greens that relieve the bareness of the 
deciduous trees. For the planting has 
been done so skilfully as to show the 
attractiveness of sammer in the highest 
degree, and at the same time to break 
and ameliorate the bleakness of winter, 
There is one place, however, for 
which summer is the only time, and that, needless to say, 
is the rose garden, which is to be seen to best advantage 
only in the month of June. Set and bosomed among ancient 
fir trees that yet are not so close as to interfere with the 
free growth of the roses, its situation is ideal. The con. 
struction, too, has been so arranged as to show the flowers to 
the utmost advantage. A very tall wire fence goes all round 
the garden, and up this the plants are trained, and the flowers 
droop and fall with an exquisite naturalness. Crimson Rambler 
figures conspicuously here, but several other well-known species 
combine in the effect. Rarer sorts are grown in beds and com- 
partments, so that here the whole theory and practice of rose- 


zZrowing is illustrated in a bower of exquisite loveliness. In the 
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centre a ountain, surmounted by an armed figure, brings its cool, 
moist iniluence to mitigate the heat of those summer days when 
the national flower of England is in its prime, and a cool 
summer-house, creeper and rose clad, provides a refuge from the 
sun’s rays. The place used to be a bowling green, and this 
house was then built for it. Mere description, however, can 
scarcely do justice to the rosery. It forms a triumph of horti- 
cultural art, and does infinite credit to the gardener who designed 
it. One can well imagine how welcome its alleys must be to the 
distinguished visitors, especially towards nightfall, when the 
birds are whistling their last ‘‘ good-night,” the evening shadows 
lengthen, and the roses give forth their sweetest odour. Nature 
has in this instance proved an excellent coadjutor of art, for this 
year, at any rate, she has brought to Sandringham hosts of the 
pird whose songs we most associate with the fragrant rose— 
viz, the nightingale. Their music echoed from grove to 
grove on the occasion of our last visit, but, indeed, the park 
appears to be a favourite haunt of all singing birds, and in “ the 
merry month” the clamour of their song is ceaseless. In May 
the perfect seclusion of the King’s charming country seat is very 
much appreciated by the feathered visitors, and naturalists have 
frequently recorded the occurrence of the less commen species 
there. 

After the rosery it seems almost bathos to descend to the 
kitchen garden—it is a change from the beautiful to the merely 
useful. Yet appearance, as will be evident from our photograph, 
has not been wholly neglected here either, and bright flowers add 
their brighter tints to those of what is destined mostly for the cook. 
No one need apologise, however, for the homely inmates of a 
kitchen garden. Pear and plum and apple trees are as fine as 
any ornamental flowering plant at the season when they bloom, 
and there are things that offend the eye more than espaliers do. 
The vineries, fruit-houses, and glazed walls, the grapes, peaches, 
and nectarines, the strawberries, and the fine pyramid apple 
trees are all of first-rate quality, and eminently deserving of the 
expert garcener’s attention. 
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_ Royal grounds provide more surprises than any other, and 
this is Particularly true of the King’s. As Prince of Wales he 
was a great traveller, and studied the manners of many men in 
many climes. Everywhere you meet curious memorials of his 
Wanderings, or of his wide connection with foreign States. Such 
is the Indian Temple, standing so curiously in its surroundings 
of gravel walks, green leaf, and thick foliage, yet amid the lush 
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growth of an English landscape suggesting something of the 
sun-steeped land where the Yoga prays to idle gods. Or again, 
at the entrance of the summer-house, we have a stone with 
carved figures that recalls dead Greece and its departed glories. 
The group in bronze reminds us of that taste for sculpture which 
is most strikingly evinced by the treasures that have been 
gathered together into the great gallery at Windsor Castle. 





Ccpyright A GROUP IN BRONZE. ool a 


The value of these works of art, antiquities, and curiosities 
must grow and increase with the years. ‘They, and indeed every- 
thing about Sandringham, are the direct expression of the 
King’s taste. During the years which he has inhabited the 
house, he has collected, buiit, and changed till the house and 
grounds must be taken to represent his individuality in 
the highest degree—his and Queen Alexandra’s. That it 
is which will always make Sandringham his favourite 
residence. 

Of his son, the present Prince of Wales, this is no less true. 
We give a picture of his cottage—Duke of York’s Cottage, 
as it continues to be called—a substantial, well-built house, 
looking out on the lake through glimmering oak leaves. A 
pleasant subsidiary residence it is, and most pleasingly situated, 
so as to enable the occupier to obtain a full prospect of the 
woodland and water of the park. 

And now we have only a few words to add about an aspect 
of Sandringham not often alluded to—viz., its profuse wealth of 
wild flowers, which is what we might fairly expect from the 
original wildness of the place. Mrs. Herbert Jones gives the 
following selection of flowers that will interest the botanist, and 
still more the lover of Nature for its own sake: ‘‘ On the church- 
yard walls at Sandringham wave the soft grey tufts of the crested 
hair-grass, and the little wall speedwell shows its turquoise eye; 
the porch of Babingley is encrusted with the sticky, clinging 
leaves of the hairy rock-cress; the yellow archangel (Galeobdolon 
luteum) shines softly under the hedges; the bluebell covers with 
a mundane sky the floor of Wolferton Wood, where the air is 
sweet with lily of the valley and the dim shade lighted by its 
bells; the rosy campion and velvet foxglove speckle the fields; 
the horned poppy looks out to sea, and by its side the land 
is laced over by the tendrils of the faintly-tinted seaside 
convolvulus; the marsh marigold burns in the glassy pool; the 
buckbean covers the marsh with a fringed and piled web of pink 
and white; grand masses of gorse and broom flower together in 
bold and fragrant glory on the broken ground where the white 
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main road cuts the heath; the erica, which wraps its warm bright 
tints over the hills in August, is scarcely less beautiful in March, 
when the flying clouds toss their shadows about the thick deep 
network, and turn it to the richest sable.” No doubt the wealth 
of the place in natural flowers made it so much the easier to 
make it into the very beautiful seat it now is. Nature and art 
have here been brought into collaboration. 
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DESTRUCTION OF SHORE-BIRDS’ EcGs. 

HE havoc which a high tide during the breeding season works among 
the nests of our shore-birds was seen last week, when eggs and egg- 
shells were littered along the high-water line with thrift buds and 
orache leaves and thousands of little crabs mixed with the tangle of 
seaweeds, seashells, corks, and rubbish, that will lie bleaching in 
the sun until autumn’s fiercer storms wash it away and leave a higher 

record. Then there will be dead little auks and guiilemots, razor-bills, and 
perhaps puffins, dotted along the line, instead of the eggs of redshank, tern, and 
ringed plover. It seems strange to us, for whom earlier observers have supplied 
materials for handy tables of the tides, that birds which spend their whole lives 
almost between water-marks, should not have learned the simple fact that they 
court disaster by placing their eggs so near the sea. There is always the visible 
line of dry wreckage and seashells to mark the range ot the highest tide of recent 
vears, and it would seem such a little thing for the birds to learn that below that 
line is danger. But this little thing passes, nevertheless, beyond the high-water 
mark of instinct ; and the birds which could draw a logical conclusion of this 
kind would not live in England at all, where men collect clutches of eggs and 
carry guns. So perhaps we have reason to rejoice that the limits of a shore-bird’s 
instinct are so strictly drawn. 
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How Instinct Grows. 

Of course it is quite possible ut future 
generations of shore-birds may lear: to build 
always above high-water mark; but ‘ie saving 
knowledge would come indirectly, as ‘he result 
of blind groping after better things. AUS there 
might be a stretch of coast where, by accident, 
the highest water-mark of some creat storm 
chanced to lie along a level ridge, be! nd which 
lay a long valley of sand and shingle, where the 
sea had not penetrated for ages. If ‘his valley 
were in other ways specially suited to the shore. 
birds’ needs at nesting-time, they mivht uncon. 
sciously acquire a habit of regarding thie ridge of 
wreckage left by the great storm as thie seaward 
limit of their breeding range; and being, as | 
have assumed, favourably circumstanced in other 
ways—as by the exclusion of gunners, poachers, 
egg-collectors, egg-stealing birds and vermin— 
they would rear full broods and annually send 
out the surp!us of their growing numiers to find 
homeselsewhere. These, inheriting their parents 
unconscious habit of regarding the highest water. 
mark as the lowest nesting limit, might every. 
where fare better than those birds which nested 
indiscriminately on the tidal shingle; and so 
they would become the dominant stock of their 
species. 

‘*CAN ANIMALS REASON?” 

If this should ever happen, some observant 
naturalist of the future mav add his quota to the 
perennial controversy, ‘‘Can animals reason?” 
by quoting the case of the shore-birds, always 
nesting above the highest water-mark. “If they 
cannot reason,” he would ask, ‘how do they 
know that it is dangerous for them to nest below 
a faint line of faded sea-drift, left by a storm that 
was a memory only, before they chipped their 
shells?” Yet, as I have shown, this appearance 
of know!edge would be quite deceptive, having 
been accidentally acquired by natural selection, 
working on the basis of a fortunate coincidence. 
This supposed case shows how chary we must 
be in accepting acts habitually performed by any 
kind of wild creature as evidence of its reasoning 
powers. If we could unravel the creature’s past 
history, we should always find that what looked 
like reason was only instinctive habit based upon 
fortunate coincidence. This does not apply, 
however, to peculiir acts performed by individual 
creatures, especially by those which man has 
domesticated. Here, I think, we come across 
occasional proofs of reasoning powers; but 
because we have never made it worth Nature’s 
while to perpetuate and increase these powers— 
as we could easily do if, say, we bred a race of 
dogs which should be as carefully selected for 
rational intelligence as greyhounds are selected 
for speed—they appear only spasmodically and 
are lost again. Yet I have little doubt that we 
neglect the germs of canine Platos and Darwins. 

NESTS ON THE SHORE, 

But we shall get out of depth in a sea of 
speculation if we wander much further from the 
high-water mark where the sea last week left eggs 
and eggshells of tern, redshank, and ringed plover. 
Only a week before we had seen many of the 
doomed ‘‘nests,” scarcely - visible hollows in 
the shingly sand; those of the ringed plover 
and lesser tern, especially the former, upholstered with a few bits of broken 
cockieshells; those of the common tern with a short fragment or two ol 
dried bent-grass ; while the nests of the redshanks were partly hidden in the 
fringes of thin vegetation. It is proba'ly for protection from the prevalent 
wind that so many of the shore-birds nest on the wrong side of the sandhill 
barriers and within reach of the tide ; but the redshanks and ringed plovers had 
evidently been doubly unfortunate, because they begin to nest several weeks 
earlier than the terns, and the fact that they still had eggs showed that their 
first clutches must have been destroyed by egg-stealing birds or vermin. 

REDSHANK AND PEEWIT. 

Many of the broken eggshells washed up by the tide may have been those 
from which young had duly hatched; but the remainder represented only 
percentage of the destruction wrought, because the rising sea had filtered 
through the matted vegetation of the salt marshes where most of the flotsam 
and jetsam that it carries remains entangled. And similar havoc was worked, 
of course, along many miles of exposed coast. Yet, though the same thing 
happens every year, the numbers of the shore-birds never appreciably diminishes, 
and one only had to walk along the margin of the high tide to see that there 
were already enough young redshanks, at any rate, to carry on the species. As 
the sea comes in over the marshes, the parents, flying overhead, with loud 
whistles of encouragement guide their young towards dry rising ground; but 
when a hateful human being arrives on the scene their notes change to shrill 
alarm and short, jerky cries of insistent exhortation to their young to lie close. 
Peewits in like predicament pass -ackwards and forwards above the | nely 
wayfarer, plaintively protesting against his presence, in music attuned to the 
whistling of the wind over the wide grey waste of shallow sea that covers squar¢ 
miles of what should be bird-haunted marshland, tinged pink with sea-thnit 
bloom. 
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Our SUMMER VIsiTorRs’ LIST. : 
By the middle of June it is full late for any more summer birds to arrive, 
so we may now add up our gains and losses compared with last ye ir. We have 
more swifts than usual, but the swallows are fewer, because, although they 
arrived in full numbers, so many died of hardship afterwards, Tlic sand-martins 
suffered, too, but the house-martins, which were lucky in arriving very late 
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indeed, are more numerous than ever. Of spotted fly-catchers we have only a 
small percentage of the usual number but, on the other hand, butcher-birds are 
markedly core numerous. Tnere are more corn-crakes, too, than usual, and 
they have ‘eappeared in fields to which they had been strangers for several years. 
Turtle-dov s seem commoner, also; but a!most all kinds of warblers are more 
scarce than last year. These conclusions are drawn from a small area only on 
the North Norfolk coast ; but they show that what seemed on the whole a very 
unfavoural,'e season for migration has by no means affected all birds equally. 
On the other hand, the local increase in the numbers of some species may be 
made up of birds which in more favourable circumstances would have crossed 
the sea and travelled further north or east to breed. Electing to remain on this 
side of the sea, they may thus give a deceptive appearance of prosperity to their 
species in the coast districts. 
THE BUTCHER-BIRD’S LARDER. 

The butcher-bird does not, so far as I can make out, begin to fill his 
‘“Jarder” immediately after arrival, although cockchafers, which must be excellent 
subjects from his point of view, for impalement upon thorns, are numerous. 
If this is the case, may it not show that he makes the ‘‘ larder” for a definite 
purpose which has no force early in the season? But when his mate is sitting 
upon eggs or covering featherless young later on, the larder may be very useful. 
Such prey as the butcher-bird captures is not to be found abroad in all weathers; 
and since the male butcher-bird takes no part in the task of incubation, the 
female would often find it difficult to get a dinner during the short time that she 
can be absent from the nest. It is possible, therefore, that the butcher-bird’s 
“curious and cruel habit,” as it is usually described, of impaling various 
creatures upon hedge thorn, is his way of supporting his wife during her period 
of seclusion. Of many species the female is fed ty the male on the nest; but 
the butcher-bird’s prey consists often of creatures which are too large to be eaten 
at a mouthful, requiring indeed the use of claws as well as beak to pull them to 
pieces of a negotiable size. Even if the male could always drag these carcases 
to che nest, it is obvious that the female could not eat them there; so the 
“Jarder” may have been hit upon as a happy device to get over the difficulty, 
the female flitting thither to help herself whenever she is hungry. And 
the reason why this ‘‘curious and cruel habit” is peculiar to this bird in 
England, may be due to the fact that of other birds which take prey that 
they cannot swallow at a mouthful the male and female are usually coloured 
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more or less alike, so that the male can take his share iv incubation. That the 
male butcher-bird canno. do this is evident from his conspicuous colouring, 
which would endanger the nest ; while the female is almost as dowdy as a hen 
sparrow. As a rule, female birds can only indulge in fine feathers when they 





A LESSER TERN’S WRECKED HOME. 


nest in holes; and wherever you see a dandified cock bird that has a 
dowdy wife, you may know him for one who shirks his share of house- 
hold labour—and perhaps, if the truth were told, is well on the road to 
polygamy. E. K. R. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AJOR PERCY MOLESWORTH SYKES is the 

~ author of Ten Thousand Miles in Persia; or, Eight 

Years in Ivdn (John Murray). Major Sykes is 

also His Majesty’s Consul in Kerman and Persian 
Beluchistan. No European of this generation has 

travelled so extensively in Eastern and Southern Persia, and his 
official position has given him exceptional opportunities of 
acquiring accurate information. In command of the Welsh 
Yeomanry, he recently served in South Africa under Lord 
Methuen, and it is possibly to the period of physical inactivity 
enforced upon him by the wound which he received in that 
campaign that we owe the production of this excellent and most 
instructive book, the outcome of many years of travel and 
study. The author has evidently made himself familiar with all 
the literature relating to this 
fascinating land ; he has the 
Persian poets and historians at 


was dangerous excitement among the ignorant Mussulman 
fanatics, who, as the author tells us, thought there was 
hope indeed for Islam now that the Sultan had conquered 
the world-conqueror’s nation. Major Sykes tells us how he 
founded the Kerman and Sistan Consulates, of his part in 
the Perso-Baluch Boundary Commission, and the Karwan 
expedition which avenged an Englishman’s murder; and he 
unconsciously shows us what manner of man is the British 
officer who does the En p.re’s work on wild frontiers—incurring 
perils, enduring hardships in the ordinary course of his duties, 
tactfully, zealously, with untiring energy, in the teeth of foreign 
intrigue and native stupidity, corruption, and obstruction, carrying 
successfully through difficult negotiations, guarding over his 
country’s interests, maintaining our prestige, and commanding 
the respect ofall. The author’s 
narrative of his ten thousand 
miles of travelling through 





his fingers’ ends, and he has 
followed the narratives of the 
travellers of ancient and modern 
times. His work displays con- 
siderable erudition, and he has 
a pleasant knack of apposite 
quotation. The book teems with 
quotations from Herodotus, 
Marco Polo, Omar Khayyam, 
Firdusi, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
and scores of others, while a 
multitude of singers from 
Jeremiah down to Matthew 
Arnold are levied upon for 
appropriate passages wherewith 
to head the chapters and adorn 
the text. But abundant as is 
the quotation, it is so tactfully 
employed that it never strikes 
one as being overdone. 

Major Sykes presents 
before us a clear picture of 
both the past and present of 
the provinces and cities wherein 
he has dwelt as Consul; he 
deals with their antiquities, 
their ethnological problems. 
With him we follow the marcti 
of the conquering Alexander 
through these regions, where 
even to this day the greatest of 
all names is that of Iskandar-i- 
Rumi, so (iat when the result 
of the late war between Turkey 
and Greece became known there 
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ANCIENT PERSIAN POLO. 





little-known lands will. prove 
of deep interest to those who 
seek information on the present 
condition of Persia, for Major 
Sykes, as befits the political 
officer, is keenly observant ; but 
there are portions of it that may 
prove but dry reading to those 
who care less for instruction 
than amusement, and at times 
the record recalls the curt but 
useful road reports drawn up 
for the Government, with 
their account of the length 
of stages, the names of 
the villages composing a 
district, the number of families 
in each village, the watering 
and foraging facilities, and so 
forth. 

As this book was written 
by a British officer, it needs 
scarcely be said that sport 
figures in it, and there are 
descriptions of the games played 
by the natives in these regions. 
It seems that we owe tent- 
pegging to the Beluchis; and 
ancient Iran is, of course, the 
cradle of polo, or Gu-u-Chogdn, 
as it is called in Persia—Gu 
signifying the ball, and chogdn 
the polo-stick. The author has 
provided a most interesting 
chapter on the game, 
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illustrated with reproductions of quaint old Persian pictures. 
The game, he shows us, held a great position in the country 
from before the dawn of history down to the eighteenth century, 
when Persia was so harried by wars that polo died out, even as 
it did in India, save in Manipur and remote Himalayan States 
such as Hunza, Skardu, and Baltistan, where it is still the sport 
of the notables as it was of old, and every village has its polo 
ground, In Firdusi’s magnificent epic, the ‘Shah Nama,” or Book 
of Kings, there is a description, 
quoted by Major Sykes, of what 
is perhaps the earliest polo 
match on record, which was 
played about 3,000 years ago, 
the captains of the rival teams 
being Afrasiab, the King of 
Turan, and the hero Siawush. 
The description could almost 
apply toa match at Hurling- 
ham, allowing, of course, for 
the flattering hyperbole which 
the reporter of those days had 
to employ, if he would save 
his head, when writing of royal 
players. Thus we read that 
Siawush ‘so struck the ball 
that it ascended to visit the 
moon. - From his stick the ball 
flew so far out of sight that 
you might say the heavens 
attracted it.” Then to come 
down to comparatively modern 
times, in the year 600 A.D., 
polo was a fashionable game 
for Persian ladies, and the 
author gives an extract from 
the great poet Nizami’s delight- 
ful account of a game in which 
Shirin, the wife of the King 
Khusru Parviz, took part with 
her ladies, holding her own 
against the Shah and his suite. 
Four players a side has ever 
been the Persian rule of the 
game, but on this occasion 
‘*Seventy maidens, like lion- 
esses, presented themselves 
before Shirin, all blazing with 
ardour.” Here are some 
passages from Major Sykes’s 
translation, which one would 
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policy should be in Iran, and leaves his readers to fo: n their 
own conclusions. It is long since Russia ousted us fom oyr 
position of paramount influence in Persia, but it is sat sfactory 
to learn from so competent a judge that British prestig stands 
high in Southern Persia, at any rate, and that throug! out the 
land Englishmen are still highly respected and are pariicularly 
popular. Of the Persians themselves, with whom he is strongly 
in sympathy, he speaks well, as do most Europeans who know 
this amiable people. The book 
contains a number of Capital 
illustrations. E. F. nigur, 


ATER in these stray notes is a 
gentle complaint that a cer. 
tain volume of 1T hackeray, 
issued ‘‘with — illustrations 

by the author,” contains no pictures 
atall. My grief is the more poign; 

in that the ae book on my 0 
calls to mind that delicious picture in 
** The Virginians,” which represents 
Lady Castiewood going to church on 
the occasion of Warrington’s second 
visit. Having been bred a Dissenter, 
her ladyship at first made some 
blunders about the office, ‘but, 
between Warrington’s first bridal visit 
and his second, my lady had got to 
be quite perfect in that part of her 
duty, and sailed into chapel on her 
cousin’s arm, her two footmen bearing 
her ladyship’s great Prayer Book 
behind her, as demurely as that 
delightful old devotee with her 
lacquey in Mr. Hogarth’s famous 
picture of ‘ Morning,’ and as if my 
Lady Lydia had been accustomed to 
have a chaplain all her life.” The 
book in question is 7he Coronation 
Prayer Book, **with the service for 
use in Westminster Abbey,” issued by 
the Oxford University Press, and 
dedicated ‘* by gracious permission to 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty.” 
Really this beautiful volume, with 
its spotless white cover, is almost 
big enough to be carried by a foot- 
man, or even two, as in Lady 
Castlewood’s case, and its clear print, 
with titles, rubrics, and so on in red, 
is a joy for ever. It is really a very 
dainty and choiceworthy volume, and, 
although we all hope that it may be 
long before we see another Corona- 
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have liked to quote in its 
entirety: ‘ They sat their 


tion, it gains a special value by con- 
taining the revised Coronation 





saddles like cypresses. They 
all had moon-like faces, veiled, 
and thus proceeded to the 
presence of the Shah.”” When 
the Shah beheld them, ‘‘ He 
really was delighted at the sight of their persons, abodes 
of sweetness and cities of sugar.” ‘In order to inspect 
the black-veiled houris, he, with happy heart, proceeded 
to the plain.” ‘When he reached the polo ground, the 
fairy-faced ones curvetted on their steeds with joy.” ‘ They 
started play, when every Moon appeared a Sun, and every 
partridge a hawk.” ‘When Khusru perceived those sweet- 
singing birds like doves in a meadow, but yet resembling hawks 
in their attack, he said to Shirin, ‘ Let us gallop, Raksh, and play 
polo for a while on the plain.’” “They threw a Gu into the 
royal Chogdén; the graces flew about the plain.” ‘The whole 
country from the number of Chogdn resembled a grove of 
willows ” —« At times the Sun bore off the ball, at times 
the Moon.” ‘ Now Shirin won and now the Shah.”’ 

At last polo died out in war-harassed Persia. But, says 
Major Sykes, ‘‘in 1897 I brought sticks and balls to the capital.” 
Thus was polo reintroduced by Englishmen into ancient Iran, 
for the Legation was soon full of players and ponies, and Sir 
Mortimer Durand, then our Minister in Teheran, was himself a 
player. He now plays in Madrid, by the way, where our 
Legation has introduced polo to the Spaniards, many of whom 
are keen players. The author has since organised the game 
at Shiréz and Kerman. Many Persians are once more 
playing the great game of their forefathers, and even the 
Persian boys now play at polo on donkeys with considerable 
skill. 

In the course of this work Major Sykes furnishes much 
information which should be of value to those who direct the 
policy of this country. There is one especially interesting 
chapter, in which the author clearly puts before us the interests 
of Great Britain in Persia, explaining the position to-day and 
the aspirations of Russia and Germany. He states the facts, 
sets out the divers opinions prevailing in England as to what our 





POLO THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


Service. Also, from the point of 
view of youth, which is unhappily 
liable to be bored by sermons, it is 
vastly more entertaining than the 
ordinary Prayer Book. Who is there 
but has read, in church and privately, 
in the old family pew, the Preface, the Essay ‘‘ Concerning the Services of the 
Church,” the reasons for the abolition of some ceremonies and the retention of 
others? What public schoolboy has not conned the Calendar for Ked Letter 
Saints’ Days? Who has not pondered over the Golden Numbers and the Tables 
to find Easter, and the Dominical or Sunday letter? But at the end of this 
Prayer Book is the very essence of romance and antiquarianism in religion, and, 
if it be distributed generally, there will soon be few boys unable to discourse on the 
Ampulla, the Spoon, the Kegalia, ‘‘ the north-east corner of the Theatre ” (sic), 
the Cap of Crimson Velvet, the Sword of State, the great Bible, the Spurs, the 
Armilla, the Imperial Mantle, the Orb and Cross, the Ring, the Sceptre and the 
Dove, and all the paraphernalia of the Coronation. 

To say that Volume XXVI. of the Eycyclopedia Britannica, being the 
second of the new volumes, which, with the ninth edition, will serve to make 
the tenth edition of that monumental work, is equal to the promise of its 
predecessor, is to speak in terms of the highest possible praise ; for the simple 
truth of the matter is that the departmental editors are, for the most part, men 
who are such real experts that they are beyond criticism, and the contributors are 
writers whom, in the vast majority of cases, it would bea distinctly unwise thing to 
criticise. In this volume we pass from the end of the letter A to the middle of the 
letter C—from ‘* Austro-Hungary,” in fact, to ‘* Chess.” Grave subjects are 
here in great abundance: General average, bacteriology, banking, bankruptcy, 
Bentham, bills of exchange, b:metallism, boilers, bribery, Budd:ism, burial, 
canals, cancer, catacombs, census. But the purview of the Encyclopad ais as 
wide as that of Horace— 


“© Outcguid asunt homines nostri est farrago libellt.” 


Mr. William Camp tells us all about baseball, Mr. A. E. T. Watson discourses 
upon betting, which interests far more people than it ought to interes’, Major 
William Broadfoot writes on billiards, and Mr. W. H. Whitfield, card editor of 
the Field, produces a chapter on Bridge. Bull-fighting comes under the treat- 
ment of Mr. A. E. T. Watson, and caricature—English, French, German, and 
American —is treated by Mr. F. W. Whyte, M. Armand Dayot, !!err Richard 
Muther, and Mr. Rupert Hughes respectively. Out of a thorougily excellent 
volume it seems almost unfair to pick a single article, but it may, none 
less, be permissible to say that Mr. Leslie Stephen’s eleven-coluimn biograp'y 
of Carlyle is a model of what such a document should be. Further, there is an 
illustrated article by Mr. Egerton Castle on Bookplates, which, vr thos€ pied 
have the fancy, is of peculiar interest. One of his arguments, however, 1S not 
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carried far enough. , ‘*Much has been written,” he says, “‘ for and against 
bookplate collecting ” ; and then he tells us of the animadversion of a certain 
class of intolerant bibliophiles upon the vandalism of removin: bookplates from 
very old books. With this cry, like Mr. Egerton Castle, I have little sympathy, 
believing that the bookplate may often for many reasons be more interesting 
than the book, but Mr. Egerton Castle is too polite to call attention to the 
gad truth (hat the average collectors of bookplates do not care a straw 
whether the book from which they ‘collect ”—the wise call it ‘* convey ”—the 
bookplate be their own or that of somebody else. an ; 

The heal Siberia, by John Foster Fraser (Cassell), is a distinctly interesting 
and unpretentious volume. Mr. Fraser went across Siberia and through Man- 
churiain the autumn of 1901, at the invitation of the editor of the Yorkshire Post. 
He went to ‘‘ Siberia,” he tells us, ‘¢on an errand of curiosity, with the average 
Britisher’s prejudice against things Russian,* from which it might be con- 
cluded, as indeed it mig”t even from his style, that he is not what he calls a 
Britisher. On investigation, I find that Mr. Fraser is by birth a Scot, but that 
he married a lady from Washington, U.S.A., from whom he has picked up this 
expression ‘ Britisher,” which is, from its origin, peculiarly offensive to Britons. 
His book is full of lively and truthful reading; and, though ignorance concerning 
Siberia has been disappearing at a great pace lately, there will be many persons 
ty whom this gossiping account of life in Siberia will be—just because it is 
gossiping—a revelation. Siberia hasimmenseagricultural possibilities, vast mineral 
wealth, fine hote!s, and a great and indefinite future. As the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has made Canada, so the Trans-Siberian Railway is making Siberia ; and 
as for ihe unhappy prisoners, a great number of them live under conditions 
infinitely more comfortable than those which are present in the average English 
gaol The knout is a thing of the past, and the ‘* plet,” terrible as it is, is 
rather a weapon of execution than an instrument of chastisement. It is of 
leather, weighing 81lb., tapering to the thickness of a stout finger; and asa 
skilled operator flogs the life out of his victim in a few blows the pain is soon 
over. All the same, it is very clear from this book that the Russian in Siberia is 
very far indeed from being civilised. He is a disgusting feeder, he washes very 
litle, and when frightened he can be more horribly cruel than anybody in the 
world. Here, for example, is the story of Blagovestchensk: ‘* The place had 
an eetie attraction, for here in July of 1900 was perpetrated one of the greatest 
crimes.” In the spring of that year there was in Blagovestchensk a Chinese 
population of from eight to nine thousand people. Seven of the largest stores 
of the town belonged to Chinese merchants ; there were small dealers and a 
creat crowd of labourers. When the siege of the Pekin Legations began, 
Blagovestchensk, like the rest of the world, imagined all the Europeans in 
Pekin had been massacred. They themselves were far from help, and on the 
other side of the river drums began to beat and banners waved, and then bullets 
came dropping into the Blagovestchensk streets. The only Russian troops in 
the town were some sixty Cossack soldiers—not a large force if the place were 
attacked. The Chinese in Blagovestchensk, however, remained in their homes, 
absolutely quiet. Fear, however, was in the heart of the Governor. He issued 
an order that all Chinese must pass over to Manchurian territory before 
twenty-four hours. 

“6 Ves,’ replied the Chinese, ‘we will go, but how are we to get across the 
tiver if we have no boats ?’ 

‘“‘The twenty-four hours passed. 

“«¢Why have you not gone across the river?’ demanded the Governor. 

“*We have no boats. Give us boats, and we wiil go,’ urged the Chinese. 

“The only answer was that the Cossacks, with fixed bayonets, surrounded 
ahundred Chinamen. ‘Now march!’ said they, and they marched, weeping, 
pleading, round the back of the town, along the dusty country road, till they 
came to the very spot where I sat solitary, smoking my pipe on this Sunday 
morning. 

**«Get across the river!’ was the order. The Cossacks made a half-circle 
round the Chinese, who were like a flock of distraught sheep. 

*“* Across the river you get!’ and the bayonet points pressed the Chinese 
into the water up to their waists, further still up to their necks, and then further 
still, When they were all drowned, back marched the Cossacks to the town 
for another batch of Chinamen. These, too, were driven to the same place, 
wiere the same fate awaited them. Backwards and forwards came and went 
the Cossacks. At the end of two days there was not a single Chinaman in 
Blagovestchensk. The authorities admit that 4,500 were drowned. Probably 
there were more. For days there floated down the Amur, past the full stretch 
of the town, a sorry, silent procession of the dead. Now and then, like a tangle 
of weeds, bodies massed against the wharves and between moored vessels and 
the shore. Men were employed with long yoles to push the corpses into the 
stream again. Then the Chinese on the Manchurian side began to pester 
Blagovestchensk with rifles. A few windows were broken, but not a single 
person was injured, though I believe official accounts state that forty were 
killed. Presently troops began to 
arrive from Russia and Western Siberia. 
There was instantly an expedition into 
Manchuria, whereupon the Chinese 
scattered like the wind. But their 
towns and villages and farmsteads 
and crops for fifty miles round, 
including the great Chinese city of 
Aigun, were laid waste by fire. 

“The drowning of these poor 
defencele:s Chinamen has fixed a 
brand on Blagovestchensk never to 
be forgotten. The people don’t like 
totalk about it. They know it was 
abarbarous act, 1nd they are ashamed. 
Those, however, who spoke to us 
freely and openly were stirred with 
indignation. The man who gave the 
fiendish order was still Governor of 
the town, and no one can understand 
Why the Czar, one of the most 4 
humane of men, has not punished 
the offender, to show reprobation of 
an act which has placed indelible 
stain on a youn: and flourishing city.” ; 
_ This, indecd, is a true and disgust- are, 

Ing picture of Russian civilisation, and  SjCguueeaeeaes 
1s not much mended by a note to the 
tflect that the Govcrnor who ordered Chancellor. 
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this massacre has been degraded and removed to a minor post near Archangel. 
Incidentally it may be observed that the person who sent the false account of 
the Pekin massacres, whose name is quite well known, has a few more thousand 
deaths to his account. 

A curious little coincidence. On February 2nd, 1901, Country LIFE 
published an ode of welcome to ‘*the King,” by Mr. Harold Begbie, noting 
that he desired to keep the musical copyright of a set of verses described by me 
as combining ‘‘ robust virility, patriotism, and dignity.” It was an appreciation 
which was shared by others to some tune; for Mrs. Alicia Adelaide Needham 
set the words to music, and the whole was submitted to Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Mr. James Coward, and Mr. J. M. Rogan of the Coldstream Guards, as were 
some 300 other joint compositions ; but Mrs. Needham and Mr. Begbie won the 
Earl of Mar’s Songs Committee’s prize of £100. The words and music were 
given in great style last week at the Albert Hall, with 800 voices and 300 
instrumentalists ; and COUNTRY LIFE is proud to think that it was the first to 
publish the words. 

Ligh's and Shadows in a Hospital (Methuen) is a book which repays 
reading !rom many points of view. The author, Mrs. Terton, has been through 
the mill in London and provincial hospitals, and is even now the head of a 
cottage hospital in the country. Gifted with real ardour for her work anda 
genuine sense of humour, she has contrived to write a book of double value. 
First, she amuses the reader by an infinite number of good stories, which are 
obviously true; secondly, she interests him or her by an intensely human 
document ; thirdly, a perusal of the pages should teach those all too numerous 
young women who think they can play at nursing that it is anything rather than 
an amusing pastime, even to those who have their hearts in it. The funny 
episodes are numerous in the book, but in the real life of a nurse they are rare 
indeed. They are oases—the rest desert. 

After the Coronation, and perhaps before, there will be a general flitting, 
so an influx of: guide-books is easily accounted for. Very handy and cheap 
are Guernsey, Herm, Sark, and Alderney (all in one volume) and Jersey in 
Messrs. Black’s sixpenny series, each with five maps. These, since the 
islands are small, are more easily followed than is commonly the case in guide- 
books. Messrs. Ward, Lock alco send a second edition of their convenient and 
well-illustrated guide to Whitby. 

An interesting little shilling pamphlet, reprinted from Avow/edge, comes 
from the pen of Commander D. Wilson Barker, R.N.R., and is entit ed C/ovas. 
** Nephology,” which means the science of clouds, has it seems been overlooked ; 
but ‘each cloud has its history fraught with meaning ; its open secret is writ 
on its face.” 





TNE 
KING’S OTTER-HOUNDS 
IN -COUNTY WICKLOI. 


E shall have but a poor tale from the otter-hunters 
for the early part of their season. Cold winters 
and waters and heavy rains are against the sport. 
Otter-hunting needs fine, if not brilliant, weather. 
Certainly otter-hunting has this advantage, that 

it is possible, if you can face the cold water, when nothing else 
in the way of sport or games can be enjoyed. For example, 
Captain Hastings and the otter-hounds of the King’s regiment 
had quite a good day’s sport on Saturday, June 7th, when cricket, 
polo, and, indeed, every other form of outdoor amusement was 
impossible. They had been out two or three times in the week, 
but except on June 5th had had no great luck. ‘The river was 
in heavy flood and unhuntable,” is the remark which we meet 
with in their records. But on June 7th there was a really grand 
hunt from Shillelagh. The pack, a mixed one of foxhounds and 
otter-hounds, with two couple and a-half of most resolute little 
terriers, was cast off at g a.m. Hopes were not very high, for the 
water was heavy. But fortune was on the side of the hunt. An 
otter was put down at once and marked to ground three times. 
Then cameaswimming hunt. In very heavy water, unless there 
is a friendly miller who will let off the water, it is difficult if not 
impossible to kill an otter. On the whole the King’s Otter Hunt 
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and their Master, Captain 
Hastings, may be congratu- 
lated on having been able to 
show such good sport under 
adverse conditions of weather. 
Let us hope for them as for 
other summer sports, there are 
better days in store. 


POLO NOTES 


HE defeat of the American 
team by six goals to one 
last Monday week is yet 
another instance of the 
uncertainty of polo. In 
looking back to the match 

and considering its phases, I have 
come to the conclusion that the com- 
pleteness of the American defeat was 
due principally to two causes— first, 
the superiority of the English ponies ; 
and, secondly, the false tactics adopted 
by the team. The first period was 
enough to show that the English 
ponies were faster, The American 
team actually had the ball well past the English back, and should have 
scored, but Mr. Miller, who was all along a source of strength to his team, 
galloped to it before the Americans could reach it again, and the bill was swept 
down to their goal anda score was made. It is probable that the challengers did 
not realise the superiority of the English ponies at once. For one reason or 
another this had not been very marked on previous occasions. With inferior 
ponies and a strong defence it would have been wiser to play a wailing game. 
But in the second period the American team tried to force the pace ; they played 
very well, but both men and ponies felt the strain afterwards In this period 
they made their only goal. In the third and fourth periods the English players 
drew ahead. They plaved much better together than on the former occasion, 
and Mr. George Miller came out of the match with his reputation as a polo 
player greatly increased in the public mind. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that he played exactly as the best judges knew he would—a very sound and 
often brilliant game. So far as can be judged the English team would have won 
in any case; but the Americans must have been out of form, because on the 
following diy at Ranelagh, when they played before the King and Queen, they 
succumbed toa team which certainly ought not to have beaten them. This 
Tuesday’s polo was practically the last day we had during the week, for it 
rained with such persistence that both clubs put off their Saturday’s entertain- 
ments; so that as I write the deciding game of the rubber for the American 
Cup has not yet been played. I believe, however, that the cup will not 
recross the Atlantic this time. The English ponies are clearly faster and, 
in a galloping game, handier than the Americans. I shou'd say, from 
watching the two teams carefully, that neither the American ponies nor 
the men are accustomed to so fast a game as we play. Their ponies, which 
come round quickly and start sharply at a fair pace, did not turn well after 
the gallops down the ground, which were rather a feature of the last match. 
Tne light forehand of the English pony enables him to turn quickly at full speed. 
Another reason of the superiority of the English ponies is their pony blood. 
The Americans are only dwarf horses, and lack that peculiar intelligence, 
activity, and lightness which the combination of pony and thorough-bred blood 
gives to our best ponies. 

But though I have nothing very important in the way of matches to write 
of, yet there is one topic that fills the minds of all polo players. The committee 
on officers’ education has delivered an céz¢er dic/wm that ‘polo tournaments should 
be forbidden.” Apart from any predilections I believe this is a great mistake, 
and I will try to state the case for officers’ polo as clearly and simply as possible. 

1. No one can deny that the distinctions won in the war by conspicuous 
polo players have been remarkable. 

2. In an Army like ours, where the cavalry officer in England never has had, 
and is never likely to have, enough men and horses to learn his work with, 
a game like polo is a really valuable supplement to military training. 

3. In the region of fact, not fancy, it will be found that polo is not 
an expensive game for soldiers. The men who have been the best players have 
by no means always been the most wealthy. 

4 The committee seem to contemplate £200 or £300 a year as the 
average private income of the cavalry officer. A well-managed regimental polo 
club is quite the best and most economical form of recreation for such a 
regiment. A well-known regiment went to India recently with £1,200 in its 
polo fund. 

5. But there must be an annual tournament to act as a stimulus to polo, 
The club where the tournament is held might fairly be expected to keep the 
ponies during the week. 

6. So tar from a regimental polo club being a tax on the poorer officers, it 
would enable them to keep a pony when they would not otherwise be able to 
do so. 

7. It may be pointed out that if, as the committee seems to expect, many 
officers will have no private stable at all, some such institution as a regimental 
polo club will be necessary to enable them to have practice on horseback. 

8. It cannot be too often repeated that polo is not an expensive game for 
a regiment where the purchase and keep of ponies can be, and is, conducted on 
sound co-operative principles. The regimental polo club might be placed under 
the control of the commanding officer, and the accounts submitted to him at 
regular intervals. 

g. Only those teams should be allowed to compete in tournaments whose 
plo clubs were solvent. To lessen travelling expenses, the number of ponies 
per team might be limited to sixteen. 

10. There is one more consideration, and that is that if the majority of 
officers have not private stables there must be some means of making horsemen 
of them. The cavalry riding school and the parade can never do that. Polo 
is the best possible school for horsemen of the military type. 

If the authoritie:, in obedience to ignorant and prejudiced folk, destroy 
officers’ polo officially, and some of them, at all events, will do this with their 
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eyes open, for they know the truth, they will be forced either to restore it or 
to wink very hard while it restores itself. In officers’ polo there are few it 
any abuses. All that is required is to take away the appearance of wrong 
from it. 

There are plenty of players coming on in America. They begin polo at 
an early age there. Mr. Foxhall Keene played against England when he was 
yet in his teens. The Messrs. Waterbury were little more than fifteen when 
they started the game, and now Mr. Jay Gould’s two sons, Kingdon and Jay, 
playing No. 2and No. 3 to the No. 1 of their father and the back of Mr. Benjamin 
Nicoll, won the Westchester Cup. This is a club something of the same stamp 
as our Hurlingham or Ranelagh, so that it was a remarkable feat for two boys, 
the eldest of whom is not yet fifteen. There is no doubt that the Americans 
will some day win the cup if they start betimes. We are not likely to see an 
Eton and Harrow polo match in our time, nor should we care to take our boys 
off cricket and football for polo. 

This week will see our Champion Cup played out if it is possible to play at 
all. Rugby are at present the holders of the cup. 

I have a letter from a well-known Indian polo player asking me to do what 
I can to induce English teams to go to India for the Coronation Durbar Cup at 
Delhi in January, 1903. I may point out that the time is the chief expenditure, 
and a cold weather trip in India is at once a delightful and economical method 
of spending the winter. X. 


ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW. 


N excellent show at Reading had the good luck, in the 
midst of a wet summer, to be favoured with brilliantly 
fine weather. It may be described as extremely 
interesting. Perhaps the topic most discussed by 
onlookers was the place awarded to Royal Duke, His 

Majesty’s hitherto unbeaten shorthorn bull. Roya! Duke has 
not coarsened with age, and remains a typical shorthorn, but 
exception is taken to his shoulders by some critics. His 
successful rival was the now well-known C.I.V. of Mr. Deane 
Willis, a bull with youth and all its freshness and gaiety in his 
sire, as he is only two years old, and for that reason he looked 
rather better than the four year old Royal Duke. Yet there 
never was a quite perfect animal calved yet, and the short neck 
of C.I.V. is not quite ideal. The bulls were evenly enough 
matched to justify a difference of opinion. In other classes the 
contest between the Windsor and Bapton Manor herds was very 
keen, and as the former was much replenished from the latter, 
their ascendency is a tribute to the skill with which the breeding 
of shorthorns was enriched by the servants of the late Queen. 
Sussex cattle were of good quality, though not in preponderating 
numbers, and the same thing may be said of the Devons. In 
Herefords the King scored a fine success with his massive bull 
Earlsfield. His Majesty, it may be pointed out, did extremely 
well, Out of eleven animals shown from the Royal herds four 
won first prizes, and there were two seconds, two reserves, and 
three highly commended. Lord Rothschild had all his own way 
with the Jerseys, the championship for the best animal of the 
breed going to Beresford’s Hope, while Tudor Boy, from the 
same herd, was second, after being first in his class. For 
Guernseys, Mr. W. A. Glynn carried off the champioaship with 
his Roland of Sea View, and for Kerries and Dexters Messrs. 
KXobertson again hold their usual place. 

The display of Shire horses was one of the best ever §% 
up by the society, the Messrs. Thompson being the most 
distinguished. winners, and it is apparent that the stud they nave 
got together at Desford is a formidable one to reckon wit. 
The yearling colt Desford Stonewall II. that won tlie first prize 
and championship is a great well-grown colt that promises to 
develop into a splendid stallion. Worsley Princess VII., w% 
took both the Shire Horse Society’s medal and Mr. Howard 
Palmer’s prize, is by Worsley Prince out of Worsley Alberta—@ 
grand Shire, though it is doubtful policy to award c ,ampionship 
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honours to a barren mare. Light horses also were very well 
represented, Sir Walter Gilbey producing the champion Hackney, 
while special prizes for Hunters were won by Mr. D. H. Digby, 
Mr. W. A. Barber, Mr. J. L. Nickisson, and Mr. J. H. 
Stokes. 

Sheep always form an important feature of the Royal 
Counties show, and they were almost better than usual this 
ear. Hampshire Downs naturally claim first attention in a 
show so often held near their place of origin, and here the 
championships were awarded to Mr. Flower for the best 
Hampshire Down sheep, and Mr. T. ©. Buxton for the best pair 
of Hampshire Down lambs. In Southdowns the Babraham flock 
was as prominent as usual, Mr. Adeam obtaining special prizes 
respectively for the best Southdown sheep and the best South- 
down ram, his runner-up in each case being Colonel McCalmont. 
Colonel A. F. Water secured the special prize offered for the 
best Southdown ewe. Inthe single ram lamb class the Earl of 
Ellesmere showed a very good animal that deservedly won the 
first prize. Mr. P. A. Muntz carried off the first prize for a 
yearling ram in Shropshire, and a new exhibitor, Mr. B. H. 
Marder, easily took first for his pen of ram lambs. The Kent 
or Romney Marsh entry was not a very strong one in point of 
quality. Mr. F. Neame took first in the yearling lamb class. 
In the corresponding class for Oxford Downs, Mr. J. T. Hobbs 
took the first place, closely followed by Mr. Albert Brassey. The 
Suffolks were entered for the first time in the Royal Counties 
Show, ten animals being shown, Mr. H. E. Smith winning in 
both classes. 
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BAD FIELDING AND THE CURE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—It is as clear as daylight that the failure of the Australians to hold catches 
in the first Test Match, the unsatisfactory conclusion of which we ail lamented, 
was the main reason why the match was not finished. As a rule, however, the 
Australian team, and Australians generally, field very much better than English- 
men, and are smarter in returning the tall as well as safer in holding catches. 
The reason to me appeirs to be not far to seek. It is obviously to be found in 
the fact that education in cricket is almost entirely one-sided. I say education 
in cricket quite deliverately, because it is a serious business at almost every public 
school. There you will find not merely a collection of professional cricketers 
hired every summer for the instruction of youth in the national game, but also 
at least one master, whose qualification for his position consists far more in the 
fact that he is-a first-rate bat or a famous bowler than in any intellectual attain- 
ments which he may possess. He is, in fact, if not in name, Professor of Cricket 
for the big boys, although he may fill in some of his odd time by teaching simple 
lessons to the little boys. To that, personally, I do not object. If I possessed 
ason, I should be quite as much interested in the development of his body as in 
that of his mind, for I should feel convinced that if his mind were worth developing, 
he would eventually educate himself sufficiently by wide and intelligent reading. 
My complaint is rather that cricket education is not sufficiently systematised 
byits honoured professors. In other words, nets are the ruin of fielding. It 
is great fun, of course, for a lusty boy or a young man to bat for half-an-hour or 
more, slogging as hard as he can and not caring how often he gets out, or it is 
good education in the art of batting for him to stand up to a judicious and con- 
scientious professor, playing or hitting every ball to the best of his ability, but 
inthese ways he can never learn to field. In my school days a more excellent 
way prevailed. Ata famous school which shall be nameless, cricket fagging 
went on every day from twelve to one. The fags, of course, had no innings ; 
they might learn to bat as best they could in their own little matches in the 
evenings and on holidays, but they did learn to field. For the outlying por- 
tions of the ground on which they had to long-stop were remarkably rough, and 
the hand was trained to follow the eye with great precision and promptitude. 
Also we learned to hold catches, for early in the history of the school it had 
teen discovered that the same bat which lifted a half volley could be used as an 
nstrument of chastisement for him who shirked a catch or let it slip through his 
ingers. It did not make him hold that catch, but it made him very careful 
about the next. In fact; the rule was, hold the catch or make an honest try to 
hold it, or be half volleyed yourself. These are more gentle days, and I by 
no means recommend a general return to this practice, but I do recommend 
most earnestly the less general use of nets, and a more general practice in the 
useful art of fielding. In these days we teach boys to bowl and to bat—teaching 
them to bat, indeed, so well that except when the pitch is bad and gives help to 
the bowler, matches are liable to go on for ever. But I am convinced that bad 
fielding is the practical cause of drawn matches, that drawn matches are an 
unmitigated nuisance, and that the cause of bad fielding is simply and solely 
Want of practice. —VETERAN. 


THE HATCHING OF THE SWANS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sik,~-There is an old Norfolk saying that swans never hatch their eggs till a 
thunderstorn comes. On Saturday, June 14th, after nearly three days of heavy 
fain the Chiswick swan, who, as owning the lowest nest on the Thames, 
deserves a good deal of encouragement, hatched off four little cy gnets out of five 
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eggs. The story of this nest, and of the cygnets’ early struggles in life, may 
perhaps interest others who wish to protect a swan’s nest. These birds have 
generaily made a nest on the Eyot for some years. Sometimes the eggs have 
been stolen, sometimes the birds have been drowned out. It is to the credit 
of the public feeling for birds that this year no one has interfered with them, 
and the bird on her nest, just across the Creek between the Mall an? 
the Eyot has been a source of pleasure to hundreds of people, the genera: 
remark, however, being ‘‘ Oh, look at that duck!” As she very sen-ibly built 
her nest exactly opposite this house, whence she is usually fed, the swan had 
the benefit of a certain amount of help in time of trouble. As the high tides 
were expected, one of the watermen was emp’oyed to build up the nest. He 
did this by taking off the swan’s own nest with the eggs, puttinz it on one side, 
piling up a mass of cut sedges, etc., and then replacing the nest and eggs on 
the top. The swan climbed up, sat down, and arranged herself with evident 
satisfaction, That just saved the eggs, as a few days later the tide 
came right round the new platform. After setting for a little over five 
weeks the little birds were seen, covered with grey aawn, like plush, looking 
out from under her wings like so many notes of interrogation. Unfortunately, the 
night was pouring wet, and looking down into the nest from the bank, it was 
easy to see that something was wrong. Only three cygnets were to be seen. These 
climbed out of the nest and could not climb back ; the sides had been built up too 
steep. Clearly the platform should be sloped another year. They were rescued 
and put back, the cock swan not making much protest, but the fourth cygnet was 
found, killed by the wet and cold, outside. A quantity of soaked dog biscuit was 
left for the old one, though how she is going to feed the young I do not know. 
Next morning she left the nest at low water, and slid down about 5fi. of the steep 
muddy bank. The cygnets followed her, and each lost its balance and rolled 
over one by one, like a ball, head over heels on to the mudbank below, where 
their mother covered them. I may add that the stupidity of the swan equals 
her devotion. She never thinks of picking one up in her bill (as a duck 
will do to a duckling in difficulties), and her husband, who will fight for her 
and is very devoted, never thought of taking her any food, which every common- 
place rook does to his mate. I do not expect that any of the cygnets will live, 
as the cold and wet are enough to kill them, apart from the difficulty of their 
surroundings. It has been proved at Abbotsbury that wet years are as fatal to 
young swans as to young partridges.—C. J. CornisH, Oxford House, Chiswick 
Mall. 


TWO ELEVENS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE,”] 


S1r,—I do not know if the enclosed photograph is good enough for repro- 
duction, but I thought it might be interesting as the portrait of an eleven year 





old sheep and an eleven months old bobtail sheepdog. The sheep is a cross 
between an Oxford Down and a Shropshire, and its last year’s fleece made a 
coat and skirt for its owner. Perhaps some of your readers could tell me to 
what age a sheep can live ?—B. H. E. 


DOUBLE VIOLETS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Will you kindly give me the names and a short description of the best 
double varieties. I have several single ones, but no doubles. Princess of 
Wales I consider the best single violet. Its flowers are so fine in colour, and 
they are large and richly fragrant. I have given up growing all but this one.— 
VIOLA. 

[The most popular of the double varieties are the following : Marie Louise, 
a well-known variety, and the most popular of all. It blooms profusely, and 
the scent is delicious ; it is one of the earliest to come into bloom, and the 
colour, deep blue and white, is very pleasing. Lady Hume Campbell: This 
is somewhat like the foregoing, but of the two is somewhat stronger in growth, 
whilst it flowers later than Marie Louise, and for this reason is valuable, as the 
violet season is extended. It is a splendid violet. The Neapolitan: Owing to 
the introduction of stronger-growing varieties this old favourite has become 
somewhat overshadowed, but for delicacy and sweetness of perfume it is 
unsurpassed. Unfortunately it is a comparatively poor grower, and tender, and 
the flowers are smill compared with those previously mentioned. Still, it is 
worth growing for its perfume. Mrs. J. J. Astor: A comparatively new variety, 
and certainly one of the best, if not quite the best, acquisitions of recent years. 
The’ colour is a pinkish mauve and heliotrope. It is distinct from any other 
sort, robust in growth, blooms profusely, and is very sweet. It is a variety 
everyone should grow. Bertha Faron is considered the best double purple. 
Blue and White: This is a strongly-scented variety, of a delicate clear blue and 
white. Comte de Brazza: This is the best of the doulle whites, and is grand 
when well grown. It is not everyone that succeeds in its culture, as it often 
proves capricious and shy of flowering. The runners should be potted into 
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small pots in spring, and planted out when well estab- 
lished with roots in the border. The plants must have 
careful and timely attention during the season of growth, 
especially in cutting off runners and keeping them clear of 
spider, and when planted in frames in the autumn the 
plants must be lifted with a large bole of earth and 
an abundance of roots.—Eb. ] 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH RURAL ECONOMY. 
[To THE Epircr oF ‘‘CountTrRy LIFE.”] 
S1rR,—Though the census has showed the increase of the 
French population, it is urged that this improvement is 
got in the towns at the expense of the country districts, 
owing to the failure of the peasant proprietors. This is 
most improbable, as they area far more settled and satisfied 
class than are ever found farming in this country. In 
France there are over 5,000,000 holdings, and 8,000,000 
people are engaged on the land, most of whom are pro- 
prietors and their families, so that there is practically little 
room for incoming labourers. The holdings being already 
so small, it is quite impossible to provide more, unless, 
indeed, the large farms were divided—an unlikely and 
undesirable occurrence. Though the land js often very 
poor, so prudent are the people that they never 
fail to make a livelihood, and in the vine districts they are often very 
prosperous. It was stated by Mr. Cobden that the French peasantry 
neither wasted land in the construction of hedges and ditches nor time and 
money drinking at public-houses like our English labourers. They are also 
more thrifty in the management of their manure, and appreciate the liquid more 
than we do. In England a tremendous amount of land is wasted on hedges 
and ditches and money on their maintenance. In France things are differently 
arranged. While we turn our stock loose in the field, they prefer the tethering 
or housing system, and what they lose in the labour of cutting fodder and daily 
tethering they gain in area and in the 
saving of the labour expended on our 
hedges and ditches. In some cases 
they may be necessary, but except for 
ornament hedges are often useless, and 
the land could be drained without so 
many ditches. When we see so much 
land employed in this way it might be 
quite possible to utilise it in allotments 
for our labourers—provided that it will 
be ever likely for them to exercise the 
thrift and temperance of their Conti- 

nental brothers. —G. 


MOATED HOUSES. 

{To THE Eprror.] 
Srr,--On my return home afier some 
weeks’ absence, during which I had not 
seen CouNTRY LIFE, I see you are 
asking for information and photographs 
of meated houses in various parts of the 
country. I enclose you two photo- 
graphs, which I hope you will think 
worthy of reproduction, of a farmhouse 
belonging to Lord Braybrooke, at 
which I stayed about ten years ago, 
w! en recovering from an illness. It was 
called St. Aylotts, and was atout 
three or four miles from Saffron 
Walden. It was entirely surrounded 
by a moat, which was crossed by 
a wide, flat stone bridge at the back and the front. Unfortunately I cannot find 
the photographs showing these, and also the remains of a curious outside 
stone staircase leading to a large room under the roof, which was supposed to 
have been originally a refectory. It was entirely unused, and swarmed with 
bats when I saw it, but there seemed to be remains of a stone pulpit or reading 
desk at one end. There was sufficient space between its walls and the outside 
walls for a man to walk right round. The house contained a secret hiding-place, 
and some beautiful oak panelling, and was most interesting altogether. If any 
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of your correspondents could give me further information about the house, I 
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should like to have it. I feel I must not close without saying that your paper 
gives me the very greatest pleasure, and is eagerly looked for every week,— 
A. C. J., Cheitenham. 

[We shall be pleased to hear from rea:lers. —ED. ] 


A NEST OF MIXED EGGS. 
[To rHE Eprror oF “Country LiFE.”] 

Sir,—When staying at Witney, in Oxfordshire, recently I photographed 
this rather curious nest. It contains four 
pheasants’ and seven French and one 
English partridge’s eggs. When first 
found there were five French partridges’ 
eggs, then one English partridge’s and 
one pheasant’s were laid, andthe 
pheisant and French partridge have 
continued laying. The English partridge’s 
egg is on the left of the photograph ; 
its size distinguishes it from the 
pheasant’s. The only accessible side 
of the nest was over a marshy ditch, 
which showed no sign of footmarks 
or disturbance of any kind, so the 
nest could not have been tampered 
with. I hope this will be of sufficient 
interest for Country Lire.—S. J. 
SHUFFREY. 


DO CUCKOOS PAIR? 

[To THE Epiror.] 
S1r,—From the statements of some of 
your correspondents, who are worhy of 
all respect, doubt is cast upon the 
morality of the common cuckoo, which 
is alleged to be not only a robber of 
other birds’ nes's, and in its own infancy 
a murderer of their legitimate offspring, 
but also to set no value whatever upon 
the marriage tie! I have had an 
opportunity of observing cuckoos —a 
male and a female—which appeared to have mated. The male spent a great 
deal of his time turning round and round upon the summit of an ornamental 
stone fountain in the middle of a pond, whilst the female sat upon a tree 
within half-a-dozen yards of him. As the male turned round he would open 
his wings somewhat, spread and elevate his tail, and utter the familiar call. 
The female, with similar gestures, immediately replied with a note which 
sounded like ‘ Kick-er-ee-Kee,” repeated rapidly several times. Close by 
stood a large stump of a tree, in a hole in which a pair of pied wagtails hada nest. 
In that nest I found a young cuckoo. This bird I put into a wicker cage and hung 
it in the tree frequented by the hen cuckoo, and there the 
wagtails regularly fed it. The two cuckovs appeared to 
be interested spectators, and they occupied the positions 
des ribed almost continually during several weeks until the 
baby cuckoo was able to fly and to feed itsel!, when it Was 
released from the cage. After that event the pair of cuckoos 
disappeared, and no others were observe in the same 
garden that year. It appeared to me that the birds were 
mated, and that they remained expressly in the neigh- 
bourhood, in which, probably, several of their young were 
being reared by foster-mothers. There was abundant cover 
for small tiirds, such as hedge-spirrows, robins, etc., whose 
nests were never disiurbed, and it is quite possib'e that this 
hen cuckoo had placed all her eggs within a comparatively 
small radius, and then, with her mate, rema ned as an 
interested spectator in the locality. Anyhow, I can vouch 
for the facts stated, and I send them to you lor what they 
are worth. Perhaps other readers of your excellent journal 
will be able either to confirm the doubts cast upon the 
existence of marriage among cuckoos, or to prove that they 
are not addicted to free love. nat they do not nurse 
their offspring is certain. That the hen cucxoo deposits 
her eggs upon the ground, and then, taking them up singly 
in her bill, deposits them in the chosen nests, 18 now 
established. Mr. F. W. Frohawk’s excellent :/lustration 
‘* British Birds with their Nests and Eggs ” Brumby on 
Clarke, Hull), shows the bird in the act of thus disposing © 
an erg. In some respects the cuckvo sembles th¢ 
mammal lomo sapilus. — LANDAFF, 





